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From Good Words. 
HENRY MARTYN. 
On the seventh day of February, in the 
year 1811, in one of the monasteries of Goa, 


the capital of Portuguese India, a slight, 
thin-faced man, about thirty years of age, 


with a hectic flush on his cheek, stood before | 


the tomb of Francis Xavier. Not that the 
great apostle of the Jesuits had died there, 
for he had endured his last earthly pangs far 
away on the Island of Sancian, at the mouth 
of the Canton river; but that an admiring 
people had raised there a monument to his 
memory, richly ornamented, and surround- 
ed with pictures and bronzes the produce of 
Italian art. The visitor, who stood at that 
shrine, and listened to the words of the friar 
who acted as its custodian, was a priest of 
the English Church, then on his way from 
Calcutta to Bombay. An enthusiast him- 
self, he could not think without emotion 
of the grand enthusiasm of the Christian 
knight who, more than two centuries and a 
half before, had left the world behind him 
and abandoned all things for the love of 
God. With all the outward grandeur of 
the Romish Church before him, still, rejoic- 
ing in his purer faith, he thought humbly 
and reproachfully of the little that he had 
done, measured against the great deeds of 
that Romish giant. And yet was Henry 
Martyn, for all his feebleness of frame, 
cast in the same heroic mould as. Francis 
Xavier. 

It is altogether a trite remark, that the 
world has seen many heroes who have never 
girded on a sword or listened to the roar of 
the battle. A truth so accepted needs no 
demonstrations. Little need is there to 
show how the courage, the devotion, the 
self-sacrifice, the grand sense of duty which 
make the heroic character, are found be- 


neath the coif of the Priest as beneath the | 


helm of the Warrior. It is given to some 
to do; to others only to bear; to some, to 
strike for the right; to others, to witness to 
the truth. ‘ Never,” it has been said, “did 
the polytheism of ancient or of modern 
Rome assign a seat among the demigods to 
a hero of nobler mould or of more exalted 
magnanimity than Francis Xavier.” And 
again the same writer: “ Amidst all the 
discords which agitate the Church of Eng- 
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land, her sons are unanimous in — 
the name of Henry Martyn. And wi 
reason; for it is, in fact, the one heroic 
name which adorns her annals, from the 
idays of Elizabeth to our own.”* Fitly, 
then, in itself, is this “one heroic name” 
in the annals of the Anglican Church 
'placed at the head of this chapter, and 
imore fitly than any other, because it helps 
|at this early stage to illustrate the many- 
sidedness of the English heroism which has 
flowered beneath the Indian sun. Henry 
Martyn came of an humble stock. In that 
rich ore country about Truro and Redruth, 
his father once toiled as a simple miner; 
but raising himself above the level, by his 
industry and intelligence, he obtained a seat 
in a merchant’s office, and, appreciating at 
its true worth the value of that which had 
done so much for him, he determined to 
give to his children in early youth that which 
he had acquired so painfully in adult life ; 
and, by good thrift, provided the means of 
bestowing upon them the blessings of a good 
education. But it pleased God, who gave 
him many children, that there should not 
be many —— for whom to make this pro- 
vision. ere was a constitutional weak- 
ness in the family, and Death laid its hands 
upon the childhood of the brothers and 
sisters of Henry Martyn, so that four only 
of the flock ever lived to see man’s estate. 
And Henry himself was but a weakly, deli- 
cate nursling, whose little life needed much 
care to save it from flickering out in the 
morning of its existence. But he struggled 
through infancy and childhood, and went to 
the Truro Grammar School; and for nine 
years, under the tutorial care of Dr: Car- 
dew, he gathered up the by no means con- 
temptible stock of learning which was ac- 
cessible to the students in that provincial 
institution. 

| The school-days of Henry Martyn were 
not happy: He was not, indeed, born for 
happiness. He lacked the puerile robust- 
ness and the effervescent animal spirits 
which make the season of school-life a sea- 
son of carelessness and joy. There is more 
or less of tyranny in every school; and 
Henry Martyn, being of feeble frame and 
of somewhat petulant temper, was bullied 
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by his stronger schoolfellows. It would have 
fared still worse with him, but for the gen- 
erous protection of one of the bigger boys, 
who helped him with his lessons, and fought 
his battles for him, and often rescued him 
from the grasp of his juvenile oppressors. 

It {is recorded that he was docile and 
quick to learn; but he acquired no 
very remarkable scholastic reputation. His 
father, however — a shrewd and discerning 
man — had always great hopes of him. It 
was the cherished wish of the elder Martyn’s 
heart that his son should have a college ed- 
ucation. So, in the autumn of 1795, when 
scarcely fifteen years old, he sent Henry to 
Oxford to try for a Corpus scholarship. 
Bearing a single letter of introduction to 
one of the tutors of the University, he set 
out alone on what was then a long and 
wearisome, and, for one of his weakness and 
susceptibility, a somewhat formidable jour- 
ney. But there was in young Henry 
Martyn even then a remarkable sense of 
self-reliance — a remarkable power of self- 
support. In his quiet undemonstrative way, 
he had an immense capacity for going 
through with anything that he undertook. 
Thus thrown upon his own resources whilst 
yet a boy, he acquired confidence in his 
own strength. Obtaining a set of rooms in 
Exeter College, without entering as an 
undergraduate, he prepared himself for the 
competition ; but although he passed an ex- 
cellent examination, and was much com- 
mended, he did not obtain the scholarship. 
So he went back to Truro, carrying with 
him his first great disappointment. 

But how many of us in after life have 
the privilege of feeling that, by God’s good 
Providence, our first great disappointment 
has been our first = blessing? Thank- 
fully did Henry Martyn acknowledge this 
from the very depths of his heart. “ Had 
I remained (at Oxford),” he wrote, “and 
become a member of the University at that 
time, as I should have done in case of suc- 
cess, the profligate acquaintances I had 
there would have introduced me to scenes 
of debauchery in which I must in all proba- 
bility, from my extreme youth, have sunk 
for ever.” But even if he had not sunk into 
this deep mire, he would never have formed 
those associations which made him what he 
was: he would never, as far as we can in 
our weakness discern the ways of God to 
man, have been an apostle and a hero. 

Cambridge made him what he was. After 
another year or two at the Truro Grammar 
School, Henry Martyn entered at St. John’s 
College, and took up his residence there in 
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October, 1797. He went to this sister uni- 
versity with a considerably larger store of 
classical learning than he had carried with 
him to Oxford, but with small knowledge 
of mathematics. He had never much ad- 
dicted himself to the exact sciences; and 
even after this Cambridge career had been 
marked out for him, he spent, according to 
his own account, more time in shooting birds 
and reading amusing books than in studying 
algebra and geometry. It is worthy. of 
notice, for the very grotesqueness of the con- 
trast it suggests, that the book which youn 

| Henry Martyn on the threshold of his um- 
| versity life studied most intently, was “ Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son.” 

The commencement of his Cambridge 
career was not promising. What conceiva- 
ble hope is there of an undergraduate who 
gets up his mathematics by sntnaredsing to 
commit the problems of Euclid to memory ? 
But such was ey | Martyn’s commence- 
ment. How at last the power of demonstra- 
tion entered into his mind, and took such 
fast hold of it, that he, whose notion of the 
exact sciences was of something to be learnt 
by rote, at last eventuated as Senior Wran- 
gler of his year, is a chapter of the secret 
history of the human understanding that 
will never be revealed to man. All that 
we know distinctly about it is, that this young 
Cornish undergraduate took to the study 
of Newton’s “ Principia,” liking it much bet- 
| ter than the study of the Bible; and that in 
time he came to take delight in what had 
before been utterly distasteful tohim. Then 
it dawned upon him that he might take 
honours; and to that end he began to study 
with all his might. 

It was a happy circumstance, and one not 
to be omitted from the ‘scantiest record of 
Henry Martyn’s life, that at Cambridge he 
renewed his acquaintance with his old 
champion of the Truro Grammar School. 
The big boy who had fought his battles for 
him was now a steady young man, with 
plenty of good advice for his little friend, 
and, what was better, a good example. He 
kept Martyn out of the way of wickedness, 
and told him that he ought to read hard, 
“not for the praise of men, but for the 
glory of God.” “This seemed strange,” 
wrote Martyn, some time afterwards, “ but 
reasonable. I resolved, therefore, to main- 
tain this opinion thenceforth ; but never de- 
signed, that I remember, that it should 
affect my conduct.” 

But such is the inscrutable perverseness 
of memoir-writers, that the identity of this 
excellent friend, who did so much to save 
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Martyn’s life at school, and to save his soul 
at college, is shrouded from the world in the 
obscurity of the letter K. 

Of the undergraduate life of Henry 
Martyn not much has been recorded or can 
now be ascertained. One noticeable inci- 
dent, however, did occur, which wellnigh 
brought his academical career to a disastrous 
close. He was constitutionally petulant and 
irritable ; and was sometimes wrought even 
by little things into such a state of excite- 
ment as to be scarcely master of himself. 
One day, from some cause or other, not 
chronicled, the vehemence of his anger rose 
to such a height, that he flung a knife with 
all his force at a friend who had said or 
done something to cross bim. fn the blind- 
ness of his fury he missed his mark, and the 
knife entered the opposite wall, where it re- 
mained trembling with the violence of the 
concussion. The friend who so narrowly 
escaped was Mr. Cotterill, afterwards min- 
ister of St. Paul’s, Sheffield. 

In this painfully excitable state, it does 
not seem that even the repose of the vaca- 
tion, the solace of home, and the kindness 
of his family, did anything to soothe his 
troubled spirit. During the long vacation 
of 1799, according to his own statement, 
his temper was more unbearable than ever. 
“The consummate selfishness and exquisite 
irritability of my mind,” he wrote at a later 
period, “were displayed in rage, malice, 
and envy; in pride and vainglory, and con- 
tempt of all; in the harshest language to 
my sisters, and even to my father, if he 
happened to differ from my wish and will. 
0, what an example of patience and mild- 
ness was he!” One of his sisters, too, was 
a young woman of signal piety; but her 
admonitions were lost upon him. “The 
sound of the Gospel, conveyed in the admo- 
nition of a sister,” was, he said, “ grating to 
his ears.” He promised her, however, that 
he would read the Bible; but when he re- 
turned to college, “ Newton engaged all his 
thoughts.” 

And, academically, he worked to good 
purpose. At the Christmas examination of 
1799, he was first of his year. The news 
delighted his father; but it was the last 
earthly solace that he was ever to derive 
from that source. The new year had scarce- 
ly dawned when the good old man ‘was 
stricken down and laid in his grave. The 
blow fell heavily on his son—more heavi- 
ly for the thought that he had sometimes 
failed in filial duty and respect. The terri- 
ble sense of the irremediable sorely trou- 
bled him ; and in his trouble he sought a pres- 
ent help which Newton could not extend to 
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his pupil — the one mighty hand and stretch- 
ed-out arm which alone could lift him out of 
the deep waters in which he was struggling. 

“As at this time,” he recorded at a later 

riod, “I had no taste for my usual studies, 
T took up my Bible, thinking that the con- 
sideration of religion was rather suitable to 
this solemn time.” To this he was exhorted 
by the good humane friend who had protect- 
ed him in the Truro Grammer School and 
guarded the first footsteps of his University 
career. So the beginning was made—a 
faltering, stumbling start in the dark — for 
he did not take up the Scriptures without 
some distaste, and he “began with the Acts, 
as being the most amusing.” Little by little 
the light of truth streamed into the obscure 
tenement of his soul, until he stood in the 
full broad sunshine of a saving knowledge 
of the great scheme of redemption. At 
first he seems to have been disposed to re- 
joice in the exceeding goodness of God in 
sending Christ into the. world; but this time 
of rejoicing soon passed away. There came 
upon him an overwhelming sense of his 
unworthiness; and it may be doubted: 
whether from that time he ever had a day of | 

erfect happiness and peace. His good old 
friend, who rejoiced as a Christian in the 
exceeding goodness of God, and delighted 
to see others happy, endeavoured to per- 
suade him that his despondency was not 
right. It would seem also that his sister 
did the same. But Henry Martyn was ‘de- 
termined not only to enter in at the strait 
gate, but never to emerge into the broad 
outer-courts of cheerfulness, and serenity, 
and fear-expelling love. 

Whilst this great change was taking place 
in his heart, his brain was actively employed 
mastering the exact sciences, the study of 
which had now become an engrossing pur- 
suit. It appeared to be peculiarly his lot to 
illustrate by his own personal experiences 
the extraordinary changes and transitions 
to which by God's providence the human 
mind, both in its moral and intellectual as- 
pects, may be subjected. That he, who had 

gun the study of God’s word by selecting 
for perusal the most amusing chapters of the 
Bible, should in so short a time have devel- 
oped into a ripe Christian, with convictions 
deeply rooted in the true faith, is not more 
strange than that one who, under a morti- 
fying sense of his incapacity to understand 
them, had committed. the problems of Eu- 
clid to memory, should, at his final examina- 
tion, have been declared the first mathema- 
tician of his year. But so it was. The 

eat annual contest over, Henry Mart 


‘ound himself Senior Wrangler. He had 
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cme the highest object of academical am- | the Scriptures.” “Feb. 4.— But talk upon 
ition. But it afforded him little gratifica- | what I will, or with whom I will, conversa- 
tion. It enhanced the bitterness of the re-| tion leaves me ruffled and discomposed. 
gret with which he dwelt upon the great loss | From what does this arise? From a want 
that he had sustained; and it made him/| of the sense of God’s presence, when I am 
more than ever suspicious of hinself— fear-| with others.” A few days later he records 
ful of stumbling into the pitfalls of human | that he is, “ through mere habit, disposed to 
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pride. “I obtained my highest wishes,” he 
said, “ but was surprised to find that I had 
grasped a shadow.” 

It was in the summer of this year, 1801, 
that Henry Martyn, having returned to 
Cambridge during the vacation, made the 
acquaintance, and soon gained the true 
heart’s friendship, of one who was ordained 
to exercise a remarkable influence over all 
the future current of his life. Among the 
fellows of King’s College was one whose 
inestimable privilege it was, during a long 
course of years, not only to set his mark 
upon the religious mind of the University, 
but to make his presence felt in the remo- 
test regions of the earth. The warmth and 
earnestness of Mr. Simeon’s preaching had 
made a great impression on * aa Martyn’s 
mind; and when the time came, he rejoiced 
with an exceeding great joy to be admitted 
to his College Rooms, and there to enjoy the 
unspeakable benefits of his conversation 
and advice. 

Then there grew up between them a 
warmth of affection never chilled to the 
last day of their lives. Mr. Simeon delight- 
ed in the “ wonderful genius” of his young 
friend, and took the tenderest interest in 
the growth of his religious convictions. To 
what grand ministerial purposes might not 
his fine mind and the earnestness of his na- 


acynic flippahcy. Not quite pleased with 
| the respect and attention shown me by my 
friends.” Then, some ten days afterwards, 
_he says: “ Found myself sarcastic — though 
without any particular sensation of pride 
and bitterness in my heart ;” and a little 
, later: “ Much harassed with evil tempers, 
levity and distraction of mind.” Through- 
out the greater part of March he was ‘in 
general dejected.” On the 22d of April, he 
records: “ Was ashamed to confess to 
that I was to be Mr. Simeon’s curate —a 
| despicable fear of man, from which I vainly 
thought myself free ;” and again, on the 
| 9th of May: “ On Saturday, felt great fear 
| of man, and yet was determined to let slip 
| no proper occasion of speaking out.” Then 
he sets down that he was “quite fatigued 
_ with being so léng with ——.” A friend wise- 
ily suggested that this might arise rather 
from feelings than from principle; on which 
Martyn remarks, “ And this witness is true, 
| for though I could perceive them to be in 
the gall of bitterness, I felt little of pity.” 
|In July and September there are these en- 
| tries: “ Felt the passion of envy rankle in 
/my bosom on a certain occasion.” Sept. 
| 22.—“ Two men from Clare Hall break- 
fasted with me. A fear of man, which pre- 
vented me from saying grace before break- 
| fast, brought me into inexpressible confusion 


ture be turned under good guidance! Hen- of conscience. Recovered a little by saying 
ry Martyn had determined to devote him-|it after.” “In a gloomy temper, from be- 
self to the ministry, and Mr. Simeon was ing vainly concerned about the appearance 
eager to have him as a fellow-labourer with | of my body.” “ Hezekiah’s sin was vanity. 
him in his own church. Diligently, consci-, How many times have I fallen into this 
entiously, with a high sense of the responsi- | sin!” 

bility of the holy office, and a profound con-| It may be gathered from these passages, 
viction of his own unworthiness, he prepared | which might be multiplied tenfold, that at 
himself throughout the year 1802 and the | that time le Martyn was in no sense in 
early part of 1803 for holy orders. At this| a happy state of mind. Irritable, vain, cen- 
time lates was a fellow of St. John’s, | sorious, exacting, intolerant, aggressive, he 
and he took pupils; but the employment | Was so eager to do his duty to God, that he 
did not much please him, and it may be often forgot his duty to his neighbour. If 
doubted whether, notwithstanding his emi- | he is to'be fairly judged by his journals, he 
nent abilities, he was well qualified for the ; was much wanting in human love — in char- 
work of tuition. What his state of mind ity, in kindness, and in courtesy. But it 
was at this time, may be gathered from his , must not be forgotten that Henry Martyn 
letters and journals which have heen given | at no time possessed the mens sana in cor- 
to the world: —“ Feb. 2, 1803.— In a poor pore sano. Much that appears to be unlove- 
and lukewarm state this morning. Resolved | ly in his character must be attributed to 
to send away two of my pupils, as I found | constitutional infirmity. It was this that 
so much of my time taken up by them of | jaundiced all the aspects of human life, and 
late, instead of being devoted to reading | at one time stirred up within him such un- 
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‘ governable fits of passion. But it was his 
lory to wrestle manfully against these in- 
rmities. The picture of the conflict is be- 

fore the world — and what a strange picture 
itis! Ido not know another instance of a 
man at once so self-asserting and so self-de- 
nying. There was a sort of sacrificial ego- 
tism in his nature, which had more of the 
sublime than the beautiful about it. He was 
continually watching himself, as though he 
were eager to catch himself tripping; he 
was continually in an attitude of offence 
against himself even more than against oth- 
ers. Within were conflicts: without were 
strifes. He trode down with a remorseless 
heel all the flowers of this world, lest by 
cherishing them he should unfit himself for 
the world tocome. The reader of his jour- 
nals, believing that they fairiy represent all 
the varying moods of his mind, may lament 
that the sunshine so seldom entered that 
godly shrine. He desired, above all things, 
to be of the number of the elect. Yet he 


did not take to his heart those “Good 
Words :” “ Put on therefore, as the elect of 
God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, 
kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, 
long-suffering ; forbearing one another, and 
forgiving one another, if any man have a 
quarrel against any: even as Christ forgave 


you, so also do ye. 
things put on Charity, which is the bond of 
perfectness. And let the peace of God 
rule in your hearts, to the which also ye are 
called in one body ; and be ye thankful.” 
On the 23d of October, 1803, Henry 
Martyn was ordained a deacon of the 
Church of England. It had been arranged 
that he should assist Mr. Simeon in the du- 
ties both of the church of the Holy Trinity 
and in the neighbouring parish of Lolworth ; 
and he entered upon these duties with a sol- 
emn sense of the responsibilities he had un- 
dertaken, and a steadfast determination to 
do his work in the true spirit of the Apos- 
tles, without a fear of the reproach or the 
ridicule of man. We must go back half-a- 
century or more in imagination to appreci- 
ate the force of these last words. At the 
present time they have little special signifi- 
cance. But in 1803, the University was but 
just beginning to tolerate the evangelical 
earnestness of Mr. Simeon. Only a few 
years before he had been hooted and howled 
down, and his ministrations had been ‘inter- 
rupted by outrages of the most violent and 
indecent character. It demanded some 
courage in a young man to stand forth as 
Mr. Simeon’s associate; and Martyn at one 
time had been assailed by doubts and anxie- 
ties very distressing to his carnal nature. 


And above all these- 
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But he fought them down manfully, and he 
soon began to take a lively pleasure in his 
ministerial work. He had not, however, de- 
voted himself long to the parochial duties of 
the ministry, when thoughts of a far differ- 
ent career began to take shape in his mind. 
He had some time before dimly discerned 
in the distance a hand beckoning to him to 
enter upon the glorious fields of missionary 
adventure. The perusal of the “ Life of 
David Brainerd” had excited within him a 
desire to go forth and do likewise, This de- 
sire was subsequently strengthened by a 
sermon, in which Mr. Simeon had earnestly 
discoursed upon the immensity of good that 
might be done by a single labourer in the 
vineyard —the illustration being derived 
from the career which the Baptist Apostle, 
Dr. Carey, had commenced in Bengal. 
This story fired the enthusiasm of Henry 
Martyn. Ever intent upon the thought of 
some heroic abnegation of self, he sprang 
up open-armed to embrace this gual idea 

of a missionary sacrifice. But at this time 

a misfortune befell him which caused him to 

consider whether it were not his duty to re- 

te these inclinations and to remain in 

England. The little property amassed by 

the industry and intelligence of his father 

was lost to his family, and his sisters there- 

fore became dependent on his exertions. 

To become a missionary was to become a 

pauper, and to lose the means of assisting 

others. So Henry Martyn began to think 

that it might not be his duty to go forth to 

preach the Gospel to the heathen. 

But from these doubts and anxieties there 
came deliverance from an unexpected quar- 
ter. Among the many good men with whom 
Mr. Simeon was in affectionate correspond- 
ence were William Wilberforce and Char- 
les Grant. Both were members of the House 
of Commons; and the latter was a member 
also of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company. They were men of influ- 
ence — but of influence derived only in part 
from their position; for they were men, also, 
of large intelligence, unwearying industry, 
and of an earnest, many-sided humanity 
that never rested for a moment. There - 
could be no pleasanter history to write than 
that which should describe all the great 
schemes by which they thought to benefit 
the human race, and for the promotion of 
which, with Messrs. Babington, Stephen, 
Henry Thornton, and sometimes Lord 
Teignmouth and Mr. Venn, they held a 
little parliament of their own, always car- 
rying out its enactments with remarkable 
promptitude and vigour. To emancipate 
the enslaved of every kind and degree, 
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whether from the material shackles of the 
slave-dealer or from the bondage of igno- 
rance and superstition, was the main object 
of their endeavours. In the conversion of 
the natives of India to Christianity, Mr. 
Grant, from the nature of his own personal 
experiences and associations, had an especial 
interest. Those were times when there were 
great impediments in the way of direct mis- 
sionary action in the Company’s territories in 
India ; but the Company required chaplains 
to minister to their servants; and it was 
thought that if the English clergymen, who 
were sent out from time to time in this capa- 
city, were wisely chosen, much good directly 
and indirectly might be done by them for the 

romotion of Christ’s kingdom upon earth. 

pon this subject, Mr. Simeon and Mr. 
Grant were continually in correspondence ; 
lor whilst the latter had the power of pro- 
viding chaplaincies, the former had the 
means of supplying from among the more 
promising young men of the University 
the right persons to fill them. And among 
these young men who so fit as Henry Mar- 
tyn? It was soon settled, therefore, that 
the first Indian chaplaincy at the disposal of 
Mr. Grant should be bestowed upon Mr. Si- 
meon’s curate. So Henry Martyn went up 
to town; visited Charles Grant at the India 
House; was invited to dine with his bene- 


factor at Clapham ; and introduced to Mr. 


Wilberforce. They saw at once that the 
true spirit of the Apostle was animating the 
delicate frame of the young minister, and 
they had great hope of the good to be done 
by his ministrations. 

But the arrangements for his departure 
were not completed before the summer of 
1805. It was necessary that he should be 
ordained priest ; and he could not be or- 
dained until he had completed his twenty- 
fourth year. Moreover, there was some lit- 
tle uncertainty with respect to the actual 
issue of the chaplaincy. But, this being re- 
moved, Henry Martyn went up to London, 
and in the chapel of St. James’s was admitted 
a Presbyter of the English Church. He then 
returned to Cambridge, bade farewell to his 
congregations, and afterwards took up his 
abode in London to mature his preparations 
and to wait the sailing of the fleet. 

In London he made the acquaintance of 
those eminent Christians, Mr. Cecil and Mr. 
Newton, and he had sometimes the privilege 
of occupying the pulpit of the former in the 
well-known chapel in John Street, Bedford 
Row, the ministry of which at a later period 
was so long held by Mr. Baptist Noel. Du- 
ring this residence in the metropolis, the 
emotional parts of his nature appear to have 
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been in a state of continual activity. He 
was one day elevated, another depressed. 
Auy trifling circumstance caused him to 
burst into sudden tears. He was moved by 
a divine compassion for the souls of men to 

o forth to preach the Gospel in a heathen 
and; but there was something ever tugging 
at his heart-strings, and imploring him to re- 
main at home. “ Shed tears to-night,” he 
wrote in his journal, “ at the thought of my 
departure. I thought of the roaring seas 
which would soon be rolling between me 
and all that is dear to me on earth.” 

Three weeks after this, he started for 
Portsmouth, there to join the vessel, “ The 
Union,” which was to convey him to his new 
field of labour. It was a two days’ journey 
for him; and it is recorded that, at the inn 
at which he spent the intermediate night, 
he had a fit of convulsions which greatly 
alarmed the friends who accompanied him. 
He continued his journey in a very depress- 
ed state, from which he was somewhat roused 
by finding at Portsmouth Mr. Simeon and 
other friends, who had come to bid him fare- 
well.* On the 17th, the fleet sailed from 
Portsmouth —“ Though it was what I had 
actually been looking forward to so long,” 
wrote Henry Martyn to Mr. Simeon, “ yet 
the consideration of being parted for ever 
from my friends almost overcame me: my 
feelings were those of a man who should be 
suddenly told that every friend he had in 
the world was dead. It was only by pray- 
ers for them that I could be comforted ; and 
this was indeed a refreshment to my soul, 
because, by meeting them at the Throne of 
Grace, 1 seemed to be again in their so- 
ciety.” 

It happened that the fleet anchored off 
Falmouth. The “singularity of the provi- 
dence of God” thus “led him once more 
into the bosom of his friends.” He thought 
he had seen the last of all whom he most 
loved; but now an unforeseen circumstance 
enabled him again to renew his intercourse 
with one whom he loved most of all. In the 
neighbourhood of St. Michael’s Mount dwelt 
a family named Grenfell. To Lydia Gren- 
fell, a daughter of the house, Henry Martyn 
had given the fondest affections of his heart. 
The temptation thus presented to him was 
not to be resisted. So he landed at Fal- 
mouth, made his way to Marazion, and pass- 
ed some days of mingled pleasure and pain 
in the dear companionship of his beloved. 
His suit does not seem to have prospered. 
She had a lingering affection for another 


* Mr. Sargent — his biographer — was one of the 
arty assembled at Portsmouth. He has given an 
interesting account of the parting. 
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man, who appears to have deserted her ; 
and the result of her last meeting with Hen- 
ry Martyn was that they parted without a 
betrothal. 

Off the Irish coast, he wrote to Mr. Grant, 
saying, “I cannot leave Europe without as- 
suring you that I bid adieu to it with cheer- 
fulness and joy. The prevalence of bile in 
my constitution, which I feel particularly 
—— in this month, is the only thing 
that damps my expectations. According to 
some persons in the ship, the climate in the 
course of a few years will render me inca- 
pable of active exertion. My anxiety does 
not arise from the fear of an early grave, for 
many good ends might be answered by such 
such an event, but from a dread lest my pre- 
sent excessive languor should become list- 
lessness and indolence in India. With the a 
peti of these things in my mind, I would 

umbly and earnestly request your prayers 
for me, and beg that you meet 4 occasionally 
send me such plain admonitions on the sub- 
ject, that I may be in no danger of being 
deceived by the bad example of others, or 
the fancied debility of my own frame. My 
situation on board is as agreeable as it can 
be in a ship. I see little reason to pre- 
fer my college room to my cabin, except 
that the former stands still. My sickness, 
however, has upon the whole been of service 
tome. ... The whole fleet is now under 
weigh. I therefore bid you adieu. May God 
bless you, my dear sir, and all your family. 
This is the sincere wish and earnest prayer 
of one who honours and loves you in the 
Lord.” 

The voyage to India tried the courrge of 
Henry Martyn. He was on board a troop- 
ship ; and the troop-ship was what troop-ships 
commonly were sixty years ago. To preach 
Christ crucified to such a congregation was 
to bring down much hatred and contempt 
upon himself —to endure hardness of every 
kind. He found it up-hill work; but he 
toiled upwards manfully, never turning or 
looking back. There could scarcely have 


been a better apprenticeship to the business | 


of that most unpopular evangelical ministry 
to which he was speeding across the ocean. 
In the middle of March, 1806, Henry 
Martyn arrived at Calcutta. Lord Welles- 
ley had left India; Lord Cornwallis was ex- 
pected ; and Sir George Barlow, a Compa- 
ny’s civilian of high character, was invested 
with the powers of the Governor-General. 
The mutations of the temporal government 
were not a matter of much concern to Mr. 
Martyn, any further than that one ruler 
might be better disposed than another to 
give a permissive sanction to missionary ef- 





forts, and to afford an example in his own 
— of piety and godly living, and respect 
or the ordinances of religion. As for him- 
self, he had gone out to India to be a Chap- 
lain on the Company’s establishment, for the 
performance of the duties of which office he 
was to receive a thousand a year.’ He had 
nothing of the missionary about him except 
the true missionary spirit. He was not his 
own master; he could not choose the place 
of his ministrations; he was under the or- 
ders of the Commander-in-Chief; and was 
answerable for all his acts to the temporal 
authorities, as much as if he had been a 
lieutenant or an assistant-surgeon. There 
was much, doubtless, in this irksome to a 
man of his eager and enthusiastic nature. 
The chains must have pressed heavily upon 
one who had set David Brainerd before him 
as his great exemplar, and who had longed to 
go forth and do likewise. But the position 
had its compensations too ; and chief among 
them was this: that there had been no great- 
er obstacle to the diffusion of Christianity 
among the heathens than the ungodly lives 
which were commonly led by professing 
Christians. It was no small thing, then, to 
be allowed to convert his own countrymen. 
He had gone out to preach, not to the black 
man, but to the white; and he saw plainly, 
that, if he could but touch the hearts and re- 
form the lives of the English settlers, he 
would make a grand first step towards the 
le of the Gospel in the East. On 

ard “The Union” he had had some prac- 
tice in this good work; he knew how painful 
it was, but he was prepared to endure hard- 
ness, and he would not shrink from an 
encounter with scoffers, let them scoff ever 
so bitterly at him. It is nothing now to 
preach evangelical truth from a Calcutta 
pulpit; but the reader who is acquainted 
with the state of Anglo-Indian society sixty 
years ago, knows that at that time it de- 
manded no mean courage to teach as Simeon 
taught at Cambridge, or Cecil in Bedford 
Row. 

But he had some support from his fellow- 
labourers of the English Church, though not 
much. As “ The Union” was beating up the 
Hooghly River to Calcutta, another vessel 
was beating down the river seawards ;- and 
that vessel carried Claudius Buchanan to 
the southern coast. This was a great loss to 
him; but the venerable David Brown re- 
mained to welcome the young priest ; to be 
a father and a friend to him; to provide 
him with a home, and to sustain him in all 
his trials. Mr. Brown resided some fifteen 
miles from Calcutta, at a place on the oppo- 
site bank of the river, named Aldeen, not 
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far from the Danish settlement of Serampore, 
where the Baptist missionaries Carey and 
Ward lived and laboured. In the grounds 
attached to this Aldeen house was a desert- 
ed idol-temple, upon the margin of the riv- 
er, the picturesque aspect of which, as it 
stands out a broad mass of purple shadow 
against the setting sun, has been noted by 
thousands of Englishmen passing to and 
from the great military station of Barrack- 
pore, ignorant of the historical associations 
which surrounded it. This pagoda had been 
fitted up as a dwelling-place — one of those 
convenient guest-houses which: in the old 
days of Indian hospitality, English residents 
delighted to have in their gardens for the re- 
ception of their friends. This building was 
now assigned to Henry Martyn, who took 
up his abode there, with an imagination in- 
flamed by the traditions of the place. He 
“felt something like superstitious dread at 
being in a place once inhabited as it were 
by devils, but yet felt disposed to be trium- 
phantly joyful that the temple where they 
were worshipped was become Christ's ora- 
tory.” 

What his ministerial duties were at this 
time, and what the hostility to which they 
exposed him, may be gathered from the 
following extract from an unpublished let- 
ter to his friend and benefactor Mr. Grant, 
which gives a lively picture of the state of 
society, in its religious or irreligious aspects, 
at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. “The ministerial work assigned me 
here,” he wrote in September, 1806, “is 
to preach every Sabbath evening at the 
mission church, and every third Sunday at 
the other. With the former I am delight- 
ed; the congregation is numerous and at- 
tentive, and, as I have heard, there are 
encouraging appearances of a work of grace 
among them. At the New Church I am 
as a wonder unto many. Whether it is 
they judge of me relatively with the other 
clergymen who cannot boast of much physi- 
cal strength, or whether I have really re- 
covered from that insipidity so much com- 
plained of at St. John’s Chapel, by having 
exercised my lungs so many months on the 
quarter-deck, I am called a son of thunder 
in this place. The Sunday after my first 
sermon at the New Church, Dr. Ward 
pee vehemently on the opposite side. 

was not present at the time, being laid up 
with a bilious fever, but heard that it was 
against evangelical persons and things in 
general. After describing the rise and 
progress of the sect of evangelical clergy- 
men in the Church, he proceeded to deny 
one by one all the leading doctrines of the 


| Gospel. The personal abuse of me which 
his sermon contained gave such offence that 
he found it necessary to let it be read, 
since which many have thought better of 
it. After the second which I preached, 
Limerick attacked me. He too was very 
personal, and gravely and distinctly denied 
all the doctrines of the Gospel. As I knew 
how much carnal people would enjoy a 
controversy between their teachers, and so 
elude the force of what was intended for 
their consciences, I declined making the 
smallest allusion to what had been said. 
Notwithstanding this, many stay away from 
church because they say parties are running 
so high among the clergymen. Jefferies 
unites himself with us, and has preached 
the pure truth. Stacey will not enter the 
church till it is purified from our errors. 
We anxiously await the arrival of Corrie 
and Parson, whom we expect in the next 
fleet. When I can see Mr. Brown supplied 
with coadjutors in Mr. Buchanan’s absence, 
I shall proceed to my proper work with 
double pleasure. I rejoice in the dispen- 
sation of God in sending me to this count 
more than ever. Through His mercy 
enjoy excellent health; and I feel little 
doubt of seeing some of these poor people 
turning to God from idols, which hope is 
the health of my soul.” 

Such was the outer life of Henry Martyn 
at this time. His inner life is revealed to 
us with equal distinctness. There was 
one going on within him a conflict in 
which warm human love was contending 
on one side and a morbid spiritualism on 
the other. He could never altogether rid 
himself of the thought that the love of the 


the Creator. Mr. Cecil had told him that 
it was clearly his duty to marry. Mr. 
Simeon and other friends had been of the 
same opinion; and just before ‘he sailed 
finally for India, he had, it has been seen, 
encouraged by the sight of the beloved ob- 
ject, given way to the natural inclinations 
of his heart. But on his voyage he seems 
to have cast out all hope, and indeed all 
desire, and to have reconciled himself to 
the thought of a solitary life. On his ar- 
rival in India, he “ saw no reasons at first 
for supposing that marriage was desirable 
for a missionary;” but after a while his 
“ opinions began to change,” and his hopes 
began to revive, and he sate down to write 
a letter to Miss Grenfell, inviting her to 
join him in India. No surprise can be felt, 
by any one who reads this letter, that it 
utterly failed to accomplish the desired 
object. “From the account,” he wrote, 





creature must be antagonistic to the love of , 
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“which Mr. Simeon received of you from 
Mr. Thomason, he seemed in his letter to 
me to regret that he had so strongly dis- 
suaded me from thinking about you at the 
time of my leaving England. Colonel 
Sandys spoke in such terms of you, and 
of the advantages to result from your 
resence in this country, that Mr. Brown 

came very earnest for me to endeavour 
to — upon you. Your letter to me 
perfectly delighted him, and induced him 
to say that you would be the greatest aid 
to the Mission I could possibly meet with. 
I knew my own heart too well not to be 
distrustful of it, especially as my affections 
were again awakened, and accordingly all 
my labours and prayers have been directed 
to check their influence, that I might see 
clearly the path of duty. Though I dare 
not say that Iam under no bias, yet from 
every view of the subject I have been able 


to take, after balancing the advantages and | 


disadvantages that may ensue to the cause 
in which I am engaged, always in prayer 
for God’s direction, my reason is fully 
convinced of the expediency, I had almost 
said the necessity, of having you with me. 
It is possible that my reason may still be 
obscured by passion ; let it suffice, however, 


to say that now with a safe conscience and 


the enjoyment of the Divine presence, I 
calmly and deliberately make the proposal 
to you.” Perhaps a little less calmness and 
deliberation, a little less reason and a little 
more love, a little less talk about the advice 
of his friends and a little more about his 
own longing desires, might have been more 
successful in the pleading of his cause. 
Even the best of women do not like to be 
reasoned over and weighed in the scales 
after this fashion. 

The letter to Miss Grenfell which I have 
quoted above was written on the 30th 
of July, 1806. At what date it reached 
Cornwall is not quite clear; but Miss Gren- 
fell replied to it on the 5th of March follow- 
ing, and it would seem that in April the 
subject of it was still under discussion at 
Marazion, where Mr. Simeon visited the 
Grenfells, and took an opportunity to talk 
over “ Mr. Martyn’s affair” with the young 
lady. He found her not much, and her 
mother not at all, disposed to favour the 
proposal for her departure to India. All 
the young lady’s arguments might have 
been summed up in the one cardinal ob- 
jection, that she did not love Martyn well 
enough. Formally, a sort of promise was 
given, that if the mother withdrew her 
objections, the daughter would go out to 
India; but Miss Grenfell made this con- 








ditional promise to Mr. Simeon, a 
that the conditions would never be fulfilled. 
The letter which she wrote to Mr. Martyn 
was an unqualified refusal. 

It cut him to the heart. He had been 
endeavouring to persuade himself that it 
would be better for him to remain single 
— that, living in a state of continual self- 
denial and mortification, he would be bet- 
ter able to fulfil his duty to his God. But 
the passions of humanity were not to be 
preached down in this way; and when ‘the 
day of trial came, he was as little able to 
withstand the shock as any worldling of 
six-and-twenty. On the 24th of October 
the letter arrived—“ An unhappy day,” 
he wrote in his journal. ‘“ Received at 
last a letter from Lydia, in which she re- 
fuses to come, because her mother will not 
consent to it. Grief and disappointment 
threw my soul into confusion at first ; but 
gradually, as my disorder subsided, my eyes 
were opened, and reason resumed its office. 
I could not but agree with her that it would 
not be for the glory of God, nor could we 
expect His blessing, if she acted in dis- 
obedience to her mother. As she has said, 
‘They that walk in crooked paths shall not 
find peace;’ and if she were to come with 
an uneasy conscience, what happiness could 
either of us expect?” — On the same day, 
he sat down and wrote to her a long letter, 
only a portion of which can be given here : 
—‘ Alas, my rebellious heart,” he wrote, 
after saying that he did not still surrender | 
all hope, “ what a tempest agitates me! I 
knew not that I had made so little progress 
in a spirit of resignation to the Divine will. 
I am in my chastisement like the bullock 
unaccustomed to the yoke, like a wild bull 
in the net, full of the fury of the Lord, 
the rebuke of my God. The death of my 
late mot belcved sister almost broke my 
heart ; but I hoped it had softened me, and 
made me willing to suffer. But now my 
heart is as though destitute of the grace of 
God, full of misanthropic disgust with the 
world, sometimes feeling resentment against 

ourself and Emma, and Mr. Simeon, and, 
in short, all whom I love and honour most. 
Sometimes in pride and anger, resolving 
to write neither to you nor to any one else 
again. These are the motions of sin. My 
love and my better reason draw me to you 
again.” 

This letter was written from Dinapore, 
where Martyn was then stationed. He was 
very busy with the translation of the Scrip- 
tures, and in the season of his disappoint- 
ment he fell back upon his work as a stimu- 
lant and a solace. All things, he knew, were 
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working together for good, and this afflie- 
tion might yet be a blessing to himself and 
others. In making the word of God ac- 
cessible to Heathen and Mahometan races, 
surely he was doing grand missionary work, 
thgugh he might sit all day in his bungalow 
with his books and papers before him. The 
entries which he made in his journal, and 
the letters which he wrote to bis friends 
in the following years (1807 to 1809), show 
how he was employed. He was continual- 
ly toiling; continually stumbling ; now ho- 
ping that he had really done something; 
now finding, to his bitter disappointment, 
that his translations were inaccurate, and 
that he must spend more time in correcting 
them than it would take to commence the 
work"de novo again. As he became better 
acquainted with the languages, he began to 
make a small commencement of preaching 
to the natives. In 1810, he records in 
his journal, “ Nothing has occurred this last 
year, but my removal to Cawnpore, and 
the commencement of my ministry, as I 
hope it may be called, among the Gentiles. 
This, with my endeavours to instruct the 
servants, has been blessed by the Lord to 
the improvement of my temper and beha- 
viour towards them.” His ministry among 


the Gentiles was little more than an occa- 
sional address, from the verandah of his 


house, to a crowd of beggars, who were 
attracted by the alms that he gave, not by 
the Gospel that he preached. But he 
thought that.some of the seed he scattered 
might fall upon good ground. 

But a change was now about to take 
we in his way of life. At Cawnpore he 

ad some good Christian friends in whose 
companionship he delighted. Conspicuous 
among these were the Sherwoods. They 
had for some time painfully observed that, 
as he grew in grace, he had waxed more 
and more feeble in his physical health. 
The ravages of his old family disorder were 
visible upon a form which had never in- 
dicated strength, and there were those who 
thought that the approach of death was 
discernible “ in the fine fading of his deli- 
cate face.” If Martyn did not see this, he 
felt it; and on the 19th of April, 1810, he 
wrote ‘to Lydia Grenfell this touching ac- 
count of himself:—“I begin my corre- 
spondence with my beloved Lydia, not with- 
out a fear of its being soon toend. Shail 
I venture to tell you that our family com- 
plaint has again made its appearance in me, 
with more unpleasant symptoms than it has 
ever yet done? However, God, who two 
years ago redeemed my life from destruc- 
tion, may again, for His church’s sake, in- 
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terpose for my deliverance. Though, alas! 
what am I, that my place should not in- 
stantly be supplied with far more efficient 
‘instruments? The symptoms I mentioned 
| are chiefly a pain in the chest, occasioned, 
I suppose, by over-exertion the two last 
Seukien and incapacitating me at present 
from all public duty, and even from con- 
versation. You were mistaken in suppo- 
sing that my former illness originated from 
study. Study never makes me ill — scarce- 
ly ever fatigues me: but my lungs— death , 
is seated there ; it is speaking that kills me. 
May it give others life. ‘Death worketh 
in us, but life in you.’ Nature intended 
me, as I should judge from the structure of 
my frame, for chamber counsel, not for a 
pleader at the bar. But the call of Jesus 
Christ bids me call aloud. I spare not. 
As His minister, I am a debtor both to the 
Greek and to the Barbarian. How can I 
| be silent when I have both ever before me, 
and my debt not paid?” 
| From this time a beautiful resignation a 
| pears to have descended upon him, and .he 
| grew outwardly more cheerful in his man- 
ners. Most true is it that “ one fire burns 
out another’s burning.” A deep-seated af- 
fection of the lungs was destroying Henry 
Martyn, and the biliary disorder, which had 
rendered him so irritable and so desponding, 
seems to have been burnt out by the tuber- 
cular disease. But although sober biography 
is bound to take account of this, we may 
believe that this increase of cheerfulness 
was in part the growth of a sustaining 
| sense of his good work, and the comforting 
reflection that it would soon be said to him 
—“ Welldone, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant, enter into thy rest.” He had not al- 
| together given up the thought of doing real 
missionary work in the apostolic or sent- 
forth sense of the word. But he wrote toa 
friend, saying : —“ To the hardships of mis- 
sionaries we are strangers; yet not averse, I 
trust, to encounter them when we are called. 
|My work at present is evidently to trans- 
late ; hereafter I may itinerate.” 

And indeed the time had come for him to 








| “itinerate,” but not in the sense here recog- 


nized. It was plain that, to remain at Cawn- 
pore, would be to die at his post. So, after 
'much reflection and much prayer, he deter- 


| mined that, with the permission of the tem- 
| poral authorities, and with the approval of 


the recognized ‘ Patriarch” of the English 
Church, David Brown, he would fulfil his 
long-cherished project of journeying to Per- 
sia, there to improve his knowledge of its lan- 
guage, to obtain assistance in the translation 
of the Scriptures, and to dispute with the 
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Moollahs. So he went down to Calcutta, 
and, ‘after consulting with the Patriarch,” 
saw the Governor-General, Lord Minto, and 
the Adjutant-General of the army, and ob- 
tained their sanction to his departure on 
sick leave. “ So it strikes me,” he said in a 
letter to Mr. Corrie, “a way is opened and 
an intimation given of the will of God : may 
my journey be for the prosperity of Zion. 

y ship has dropped down (the river).” 

I have already narrated, in a previous 
memoir, how Henry Martyn sailed to Bom- 
bay with Mountstuart Elphinstone, and how 
at that presidency he became acquainted 
with Sir James Mackintosh and Sir John 
Malcolm. He appears to have made a dif- 
ferent impression on the minds of these two 
men ; which may partly be accounted for by 


the characteristic variableness of Martyn’s 


own temperament, and partly by a consider- 
ation of the different temperaments of the 
lawyer and the soldier. At all events, 
Martyn appeared to Malcolm an exceeding- 
ly cheerful person. Of the latter, it is most 
true that “ a merrier man, within the limits 
of becoming mirth,” was seldom seen; and 
it would have been difficult to be otherwise 
than cheerful under the genial influence of 
his sunny nature. Be that as it may, he 
gave the young priest a letter of introduc- 
tion to the British Minister in Persia (Sir 
Gore Ouseley), in which he said that 
Martyn was “ altogether a very learned and 
cheerful ‘man, but a great enthusiast in his 
holy calling.” “T am satisfied,” he added, 

that, if you ever see him, you will be 
pleased with him. He will give you grace 
before and after dinner, and admonish such 
of your party as take the Lord’s, name in 
vain ; but his good sense and great learning 
will delight you, whilst his constant cheer- 
fulness will add to the hilarity-of your party.” 
Although most men were cheerful in Mal- 
colm’s presence, I am inclined to think that 
causes already stated had done much to in- 
crease the habitual cheerfulness of Martyn’s 
temperament. 

So, cheerfully, he went about his work, 
and passed from India to the Persian Gulf. 
From Muscat he wrote, on the 23d of April, 
1811:—“T left India on Lady-day, looked 
at Persia on Easter Sunday, and seven days 
after found myself in Arabia Felix. In a 
small cove, surrounded by bare rocks, heated 
through, out of the reach of air as well as 
wind, lies the good ship ‘ Benares,’ in the 
great cabin of which, stretched on a couch, 
ie I. But though weak, I am well —re- 
laxed, but not disordered. Praise to His 
grace who fulfils to me a promise, which I 
have scarcely a right to claim — ‘I am with 





thee, and will keep thee in all places whith- 
er thou goest.’” 

On the 30th of May, having obtained 
the means of attiring himself in fall Persian 
costume, and having suffered his beard and 
moustache to grow, he started for Shiraz. 
The heat was intolerable, and the hardshi 
of the journey almost killed him. On the 
9th of June he reached his destination, and 
a few days afterwards he was in the midst 
of theological discussions with the Moollahs 
and other learned people of the place. But 
he did not make much progress, and he 
wrote on the 12th of September to his friend 
Daniel Corrie: — “ I do not find myself im- 
proving in Persian ; indeed, I take no pains to 
speak it well, not perceiving it to be much 
consequence. India is the land where we 
can act at present with most effect. It is 
true that the Persians are more susceptible, 
but the terror of an inquisition are always 
hanging over them. I can now conceive no 
greater happiness than to be settled for life. 
in India, superintending national schools, as 
we did at Patna and Chunar. To preach so 
as to be readily understood by the poor, 1s a 
difficulty that appears to be almost Insupera- 
ble.” To the same old and beloved friend 
he wrote again in December, saying that he 
had excited some Mahometan indignation, 
and that he had been stoned. ‘‘ They con- 
tinued,” he said “throwing stones at me 
every day, till happening one day to tell 
Jaffier Ali Khan, my host, how one as big as 
my fist had hit me in the back, he wrote to 
the Governor, who sent an order to all the 
gates, that if any one insulted me he should 
be bastinadoed, and the next day came him- 
self in state to pay me a visit. ‘Fhese meas- 
ures have had the desired effect; they now 
call me the Feringhee Nabob, and very 
civilly offer me the Calean ; but indeed the 
Persian commonalty are very brutes; the 
Soofies declare themselves unable to account 
for the fierceness of their countrymen, ex- 
cept it be from the influence of Islam.” 

All through the first half of the year 1812, 
he went on in the same way, now translat- 
ing, now studying, now disputing with the 
Moollahs, now taking sweet counsel with his 
distant friends. But all this time his dis- 
order was increasing upon him, and it was 
plain that the hardships he was enduring 
would speedily destroy him. So, reluctantly, 
at last he made up his mind to proceed to. 
England, and in May he left Shiraz. But 
first of all he was eager to present his trans- 
lation of the Bible to the King of Persia, and 
he strove mightily to this end; but official 
obstructions in the first instance, and after- 
wards utter prostration from illness, baffled 
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his endeavours, and he was obliged to con- 
tent himself with presenting it to the Ambas- 
sador. On the 9th of July, he wrote from 
Tabriz :—“ My fever never ceased to rage 
till the 21st, during all which time every 
effort was made to subdue it, till I had lost 
all my strength, and almost all my reason. 
They now administer bark, and it may please 
God to bless the tonics, but I seem too far | 
gone ; I van only say, ‘ having a desire to de- | 
art and be with Christ, which is far better.” 
hree days after he wrote to Lydia Gren- 
fell:—“TI have applied for leave to come 
on furlough to England. Perhaps you will 
be gratified by this intelligence ; but oh, my 
dear Lydia, I must faithfully tell you that 
the probability of my reaching England 
alive is but small.” left, must ever be uncertain. But ten days 
On the 2d of September, all things be- | afterwards, at Tocat, Henry Martyn entered 
ing ready, Henry Martyn set out on his| into his rest. 
journey to England, carrying letters from) By those who judge all things in accord- 
Sir Gore Ouseley and others to the chief | ance with the measure of success apparent on 
people on his road. On the morning of the | the surface, it may be said that the life of Hen- 
10th he arrived at Erivan, but he grew) ry Martyn wasafailure. But there are some 
weaker and weaker as he went. The) defeats grander than any victories. And if 
fatigues of the journey were more than he | such a life were truly a-failure, assuredly it 
could bear. He was dying fast. It had|wasa heroic one. To what extent his good 
come, indeed, to be only a question of days. ‘work fructified — whether the souls which 
On the 5th of October, he wrote in his|he saved, either by his preachings or his 
journal: —“ Preserving mercy made me) translations, were many or few, or none — is 


of my God ; in solitude, my companion, my 
friend and comforter. Oh! when shall time 
give place to eternity ? when shall appear 
that new heaven and new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness ?_ There, there shall 
in no wise enter in anything that defileth: 
none of that wickedness which has made 
men worse than wild beasts, none of those 
corruptions which add still more to the mis- 
eries of mortality, shall be seen or heard of 
any more.” 

These were the last words that he ever 
wrote. Whether he sunk under the dis- 
order against which he had so long been 
painfully contending, or whether the Plague, 
which was then raging, seized his shattered 
frame, and tore out the little life that was 





had refreshed me, but I was feeble and 
shaken, yet the merciless Hassan hurried 
me off. The munzil, however, not being 


see the light of another morning. The sleep | 


known only tothe Infinite Wisdom. But he 
has left behind him an example of Christian 
|courage, patience, and self-sacrifice, the 
| beauty and the freshness of which long years 


distant, I reached it without much difficulty. | have in nowise dimmed ; an example which 
I was pretty well lodged, and felt tolerably | Protestant Christians of all denominations 
well till a little after sunset, when the ague | admire and love; for it is the likeness of 
came on with a violence I had never before | one in whom nothing earthly could quench 
experiencéd; I felt as if in a palsy; my the spirit of the Apostle and the Martyr. 
teeth chattering, and my whole frame vio- : 

lently shaken. The cold fit, after continu- | —— 
ing two or three hours, was followed by a 
fever, which lasted the whole night, and pre- 





*,* This slight sketch of Henry Martyn’s career 
has been written ering 4 from un —— Se 
vented —. On the following day he| Suvent’s™ Life of Martyn” —-a new edition of 
wrote :—“ No horses being to be had, I had | which was published in 1862—and by, Wilberforee's 
an unexpected repose. I sat in the orchard, | collection of the ‘Journals and Letters,” which 


. tains much that is not included in the former 
and thought with sweet comfort and peace! work. 





Suow or Insects 1n Paris.— A: letter} sects used for the table (?) ; and 5. Insects used 
from Paris says: —‘‘ We have had our dog! in medicine. The second category are not so 
show, and we are to have our insect show. | pleasant, consisting of all the insects that prove 
The exhibition is to be divided into two cate- | destructive to cereals, vineyards, orchards, for- 
gories. The first will include —1. The pro-| ests, and woods used for building purposes. 
ducers of silk ; 2. The producers of honey and | There are to be gold, silver, and bronze medals. 
wax; 3. The insects used in dyeing; 4. In-| 
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CHAPTER XII. 
PREPARING FOR THE WEDDING. 


MEANWHILE the love-affairs between the 
middle-aged couple were prospering well, 
after a fashion; after the Eshion that they 
liked best, although it might probably have 
appeared dull and prosaic to younger people. 
Lord Cumnor had come down in great glee 
at the news he had heard from his wife at 
the Towers. He, too, seemed to thing he 
had taken an active part in bringing een 
the match by only speaking about it. His 
first words on the subject to Lady Cumnor 
were, — 

“T told you so. Now didn’t I say what 
a good, suitable affair this affair between 
Gibson and Clare would be! I don’t know 
when I have been so much pleased. You 
may despise the trade of match-maker, my 
lady, but I am very proud of it. After this, 
I shall go on looking out for suitable cases 
among the middle-aged people of my ac- 
quaintance. I shan’t meddle with youn 
folks, they are so apt to be fanciful; but 
have been so successful in this, that I do 
think it is good encouragement to go on.” 


“Go on—with what?” asked Lady |. 
Cumnor dryly. “ Oh, planning!” 


“You can’t deny that I planned this 
match.” 

“ I don’t think you aredékely to do either 
much good or harm by planning,” she re- 
plied, with cool, good sense. 

“It puts it into people’s heads, my dear.” 

“ Yes, if you speak about your plans to 
them, of course it does. But in this case 
you never spoke to either Mr. Gibson, or 
Clare, did you?” . 

All at once the recollection of how Clare 
had come upon the passage in Lord Cumnor’s 
letter flashed on his lady, but she did not 
say any thing about it, but left her husband 
to flounder about as best he might. 

“No! I never spoke to them; of course 
not.” 

“Then you must be strongly mesmeric, 
and your will acted upon theirs, if you are 
to take credit for any part in the affair,” 
continued his pitiless wife. 

“Treally can’t say. It’s no use looking 
back to what I said or did. I’m very well 
satisfied with it, and that’s enough, and I 
mean: to show them how much I’m pleased. 
I shall give Clare something towards her 
rigging out, and they shall have a break- 
fast at Ashcombe Manor-House. I'll write 
to Preston about it. When did you say 
they were to be married ?” 

“] think they’d better wait till Christmas, 
and I have told them so. It would amuse 
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the children, going over to Ashcombe for 
the wedding; and if it’s bad weather dur- 
ing the holidays, I’m always afraid of their 
finding it dull at the Towers. It’s very 
different if it’s a good frost, and they can go 
out skating and sledging in the park. But 
these last two years it has been so wet for 
them, poor dears!” 

“‘ And will the other poor dears be con- 
tent to wait to make a holiday for your 
grandchildren? ‘To make a Roman holi- 
day.’ Pope, or somebody else, has a line of 
poetry like that. ‘ To make a Roman holi- 
day,’” — he repeated, pleased with his un- 
usual aptitude at quotation. 

“Tt’s Byron, and it’s nothing to do with 
the subject in hand. I’m surprised at your 
lordship’s quoting Byron, — he was a very 
immoral poet.” 

“TI saw him take his oaths in the House 
of Lords,” said Lord Cumnor, apologetically. 

“ Well! the less said about him the better,” 
said Lady Cumnor. “I have told Clare 
that she, had better not think of being 
married before Christmas ; and it won’t do 
for her to give up her school in a hurry 
either.” 
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But Clare did not intend to wait till 
Christmas; and for this once she carried 
her point against the will of the countess, 
and without many words, or any open op- 
position. She had a harder task in setting 
aside Mr. Gibson’s desire to have Cynthia 
over for the wedding, even if she went 
back to her school at Boulogne directly 
after the ceremony. At first she had said 
that it would be delightful, a charming 
plan; only she feared that she must give up 
her own wishes to have her child near her 
at such a time, on account of the expense 
of the double journey. 

But Mr. Gibson, economical as he was in 
his habitual expenditure, had a really gen- 
erous heart. He had already shown it in 
entirely relinquishing his future wife’s life- 
interest in the very small property the late 
Mr. Kirkpatrick had lett, in favour of 
Cynthia; while he arranged that she should 
come to his home as a daughter as soon as 
she left the school she was at. The life-in- 
terest was about thirty poundsa year. Now 
he gave Mrs. Kirkpatrick three five-pound 
notes, saying that he hoped they would do 
away with the objections to Cynthia’s com- 
ing over to the wedding; and at the time 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick felt as if they would, and 
caught the reflection of his strong wish, and 
fancied it was her own. If the letter could 
have been written and the money sent off 
that day, while the reflected glow of affee- 





tion lasted, Cynthia would have been brides- 
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maid to her mother. But a hundred little 
interruptions came in the way of letter- 
writing ; and the value affixed to the mone 

had increased: money had been so mn 
needed, so hardly earned in Mrs. Kirkpat- 
rick’s life; while the perhaps necessary 
separation of mother and child had lessened 
the amount of affection the former had to 
bestow. So she persuaded herself, afresh, 
that it would be unwise to disturb Cynthia 
at her studies; to interrupt the fulfilment of 
her duties just after the semestre had begun 
afresh; and she wrote a letter to Madame 
Lefevre so well indued with this persuasion, 
that an answer which was almost an echo of 
her words was returned, the sense of which 
being conveyed to Mr. Gibson, who was no 
great French scholar, settled the vexed 
question, to his moderate but unfeigned 
regret. But the fifteen pounds were not 
returned. Indeed, not merely that sum, 
but a great part of the hundred which Lord 
Cumnor had given her for her trousseau, 
was required to pay off debts at Ashcombe ; 
for the school had been anything but flour- 
ishing since Mrs. Kirkpatrick had had it. It 
was really very much to her credit that she 


preferred clearing herself from debt to pur- + 


chasing wedding finery. But it was one of 
the few points to be respected in Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick that she had always been careful in 
payment to the shops where she dealt; it 
was a little sense of duty cropping out. 
Whatever other faults might arise from her 
superficial and flimsy character, she was al- 
ways uneasy till she was out of debt. Yet 
she had no scruple in appropriating her 
future husband’s money to her own use, 
when it was decided that it was not to be 
employed as he intended. What new articles 
she bought for herself, were all such as 
would make a show, and an impression upon 
the ladies of Hollingford. She argued with 
herself that linen, and all underclothing, 
would never be seen; while she knew that 
every gown she had would give rise to much 
discussion, and would be counted up in the 
little town. 

So her stock of underclothing was very 
small, and scarcely any of it new; but it 
was made of dainty material, and was finely 
mended up by her deft fingers, many a night 
long after her pupils were in bed; inwardly 
resolving all the time she sewed, that here- 
after some one else should do her plain-work. 
Indeed, many a little circumstance of for- 
mer subjection to the will of others rose up 
before her during these quiet hours, as an 
endurance or a suffering never to occur 
again. So apt are people to look forward 
to a different kind of life from that to which 
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from care and trial! She recollecte 
one time during this very summer at the 
Towers, after she was engaged to Mr. Gib- 
son, when she had taken above an hour to 
arrange her hair in some new mode care- 
fully studied from Mrs. Bradley’s fashion- 
book — after all, when she came down, look- 
ing her very best, as she thought, and ready 
for her lover, Lady Cumnor had sent her 
back again to her room, just as if she had 
been a little child, to do her hair over again, 
and not to make such a figure of fun of 
herself! Another time she had been sent 
to change her gown for one in her opinion 
far less becoming, but which suited Lady 
Cumnor’s taste better. These were little 
things; but they were late samples of what 
in different shapes she had had to endure 
for many years; and her liking for Mr. Gib- 
son grew in proportion to her sense of the 
evils from which he was going to serve as a 
means of escape. After all, that interval of 
hope and plain-sewing, intermixed though it 
was by tuition, was not disagreeable. Her 
wedding-dress was secure. Her former pu- 
ms at the Towers were going to present 
er with that; they were to dress her from 
head to foot on the auspicious day. Lord 
Cumnor, as has been said, had given her a 
hundred pounds for her trousseau, and had 
sent Mr. Preston ® carte-blanche order for 
the wedding-breakfast. in the old hall in 
Ashcombe Manor-House. Lady Cumnor— 
a little put out by the marriage not being 
rtrd till her grandchildren’s Christmas 
holidays— had nevertheless given Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick an excellent English-made 
watch and chain; more clumsy but more 
serviceable than the little foreign elegance 
that had hung at her side so long, and mis- 
led her so often. 

Her preparations were thus in a very con- 
siderable state of forwardness, while Mr. 
Gibson had done nothing as yet towards 
any new arrangement or decoration of his 
house for his intended bride. He knew he 
ought to do something. Butwhat? Where 
to begin when so much was out of order, 
and he had so little time for superintend- 
ence? At length he came to the wise de- 
cision of asking one of the Miss Brownings 
to take the trouble of preparing all that was 
immediately requisite in his house, for old 
friendship’s sake ; and resolved to leave all 
the more ornamental decorations that he 

roposed to the taste of his future wife. 
ut before making his request to Miss 
Browning he had to tell them of his en- 
gagement, which had hitherto been kept a 
secret from the townspeople, who had set 
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down his frequent visits at the Towers to 
the score of the countess’s health. He felt 
how he should have laughed in his sleeve at 
any middle-aged widower who came to him 
with a confession of the kind he had now to 
make to Miss Browning, and disliked the 
idea of the necessary call: but it was to be 
done, so one evening he went in “ promiscu- 
ous,” as they called it, and told them his 
story. At the end of the first chapter — 
that is to say, at the end of the story of Mr. 
Coxe’s calf-love, Miss Browning held up her 
hands in surprise. 

“To think of Molly, as I have held in 
long-clothes, coming to have alover! Well, 
to be sure! Sister Phebe”— (she was 
just coming into the room), “ here’s a piece 
of news! Molly Gibson has got a lover! 
One may almost say she’s had an offer! 
Mr. Gibson, may not one ?— and she’s but 
sixteen !” 

“ Seventeen, sister,” said Miss Phebe, 
who piqued herself on knowing all about 
dear Mir. Gibson’s domestic affairs. “ Sev- 
enteen, the 22d of last June.” 

“Well, have it your own way. Seven- 
teen, if you like to call her so!” said Miss 
Browning, impatiently. “The fact is still 
the same — she’s got a lover; and it seems 
: me she was in long-clothes only yester- 
a 9 

“T’m sure I hope her course of true love 
will run smooth,” said Miss Phoebe. 

Now Mr. Gibson came in; for his story 
was not half told, and he did not want them 
to run away too far with the idea of Molly’s 
love-affair. 

“Molly knows nothing about it. I 
haven’t even named it to any one but you 
two, and to one other friend. I trounced 
Coxe well, and did my best to keep his at- 
tachment —as he calls it—in bounds. 
But I was sadly puzzled what to do about 
Molly. Miss Eyre was away, and I couldn’t 
leave them in the house together without 
any older woman.” 

“Oh, Mr. Gibson! why did you not send 
her to us?” broke in Miss Browning. 
“ We would have done anything in our pow- 
er for you; for your sake, as well as her 
poor dear mother’s.” 

“Thank you. I know you would, but it 
wouldn’t have done to have had her in Hol- 
lingford, just at the time of Coxe’s efferves- 
cence. He’s better now. His appetite has 
come back with double force, after the fast- 
ing he thought it +7 to exhibit. He had 
three helpings of black-currant dumpling 
yesterday.” 
“T am sure you are most liberal, Mr. 
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Gibson. Three helpings! And, I daresay, 
butcher’s meat in proportion ? ” 

“Oh! I only named it because, with 
such very young men, it’s gouty see-saw 
between appetite and love, and I thought 
the third falping a very good sign. But 
still, you know, what has happened once, 
may happen again.” 

Oy don’t amen Phebe had an offer of 
marriage once ” — said Miss Browning. 
“Hush! sister. It might hurt his feelings 
to have it spoken about.” 

“Nonsense, child! It’s five-and-twenty 
years ago; and his eldest daughter is mar- 
ried herself.” 

“ T own he has not been constant,” plead- 
ed Miss Phebe, in her tender, piping voice. 
“ All men are not —like you, Mr. Gibson 
—faithful to the memory of their first 
love.” 

Mr. Gibson winced. Jeannie was his 
first love; but her name had never been 
breathed in Hollingford. His wife — good, 
pretty, sensible, and beloved as she had been 
—was not his second; no, nor his third 
love. And now he was come to make a 
confidence about his second marriage. 





“Well, well,” said he; “at any rate, I 
thought I must do something to protect 
Molly from such affairs while she was so 
a before I had given my sanction. 
iss Eyre’s little nephew fell ill of scarlet 
fever” — 

“ Ah! by-the-by, how careless of me not 
to inquire! How is the poor little fel- 
low?” 

“‘ Worse — better. It doesn’t signify to 
what I’ve got to say now; the fact was, 
Miss Eyre couldn’t come back to my house 
for some time, and I cannot leave Molly al- 
together at Hamley.” 

“ Ah! I see now why there was that sud- 
den visit to Hamley. Upon my word, it’s 
quite a romance.” 

“T do like hearing a love-affair,” mur- 
mured Miss Phebe. 

“Then if you'll let me get on with my 
story, you shall hear of mine,” said Mr. Gib- 
son, quite beyond his patience with their 
constant interruptions. 

“Yours!” said Miss Phebe, faintly. 

“ Bless us and save us!” said Miss Brown- 
ing, with less sentiment in her tone; “ what 
next ?” 

“ My marriage, I hope,” said Mr. Gibson, 
choosing to take her expression of intense 
surprise literally. “ And that’s what 1 came 
to speak to you about.” 

A little hope darted up in Miss Pheebe’s 
breast. She had often said to her sister, in 
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the confidence of curling-time (ladies wore 
curls in those days), “that the only man 
who could ever bring her to think of matri- 
mony was Mr. Gibson; but that, if he ever 

roposed, she should feel bound to accept 
Lies, for poor dear Mary’s sake ;” never ex- 

laining what exact style of satisfaction she 
imagined she should give to her dead friend 
by marrying her late husband. Phebe 
played nervously with the strings of her 
black silk apron. Like the Caliph in the 
Eastern story, a whole lifetime of possibili- 
ties passed through her mind in an instant, 
of which possibilities the question of ques- 
tions was, Could she leave her sister? At- 
tend, Phoebe, to the present moment, and 
listen to what is being said before you dis- 
tress yourself with a perplexity which will 
never arise. 

“ Of course it has been an anxious thing 
for me to decide who I should ask to be the 
mistress of my family, the mother of my 
girl; but I think I’ve decided rightly at last. 
The lady I have chosen” — 

“Tell us at once who she is, there’s 
a good man,” said straightforward Miss 
Browning. 

“ Mrs. Kirkpatrick,” said the bridegroom 
elect. 

“ What! the governess at the Towers, 
that the countess makes so much of ?” 

“Yes; she is much valued by them— | 
and deservedly so. She keeps a school now 
at Ashcombe, and is accustomed to house- 
keeping. She has brought up the young 





ladies at the Towers, and has a daughter of 
her own; therefore it is 
have a kind, motherly feeling towards Mol- 
ly.” 


“She’s a very elegant-looking woman,” | 


said Miss Pheebe, feeling it incumbent upon 
her to say something laudatory, by way of 
concealing the thoughts that had just been | 

assing through her mind. “I’ve seen her 
in the carriage, riding backwards with the | 
countess; a very pretty woman, I should | 
say.” 

“ Nonsense, sister,” said Miss Browning. 
“ What has her elegance or prettiness to do | 
with the affair ? Did you ever know a wid- | 
dower marry again for such trifles as those ? | 
It’s always from a sense of duty of one kind | 
or another — isn’t it, Mr. Gibson ?: They | 
want a housekeeper ; or they want a mother 
for their children; or they think their last 
wife would have liked it.” 

Perhaps the thought had passed through 
the elder sister’s mind that Phebe might 
have been chosen, for there was a sharp 
acrimony in her tone, not unfamiliar to Mr. 
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Gibson, but with which he did not choose to 
cope at this present moment. 

“You must have it your own way, Miss 
Browning. Settle my motives for me. I 
don’t pretend to be quite clear about them 
we But I am clear in wishing heartily 
to keep my old friends, and for them to love 
my future wife for my sake. I don’t know 
any two women in the world, except Molly 
and Mrs. Kirkpatrick, I regard as much as 
Ido you. Besides, I want to ask you if you 
will let Molly come and stay with you till 
after my marriage ?” 

“You might have asked us before you 
asked Madame Hamley,” said Miss Brown- 
ing, only half mollified. “ We are your old 
friends ; and we were her mother’s friends, 
too; though we are not county folk.” 

“ That’s unjust,” said Mr. Gibson. ‘ And 
you know it is.” 

“T don’t know. You are always with Lord 
Hollingford, when you can get at him, much 
more than you ever are with Mr. Good- 
enough or Mr. Smith. And you are always 
going over to Hamley.” 

Miss Browning was not one to give in all 
at once. 

“ T seek Lord Hollingford as I should seek 
such a man, whatever his rank or position 
might be : usher toa school, carpenter, shoe- 
maker, if it were possible for them to have 
had asimilar character of mind devoloped by 
similar advantages. Mr. Goodenough is a 
very clever attorney, with strong local in- 
terests, and not a thought beyond.” 

“ Well, well, don’t go on arguing, it al- 


robable she will | ways gives mea headache, as Phebe knows. 


I don’t mean what I said ; that’s enough, isn’t 
it? Tl retract anything sooner than be 
reasoned with. Where were we before you 
began your arguments.” 

* About dear litlle Molly coming to pay 
us a visit,” said Miss Pheebe. , 

“I should have asked you at first, only 
Coxe was so rampant with his love. I didn’t 
know what he might do, or how troublesome 
he might be both to Molly and you. But he 
has cooled down now. Absence has had a 
very tranquilizing effect, and I think Molly 
may be in the same town without any con- 
sequences beyond a few sighs every’ time 
she’s brought to his mind by meeting her. 
AndI’ve got another favour to ask of you; so 
you see it would never do for me to argue 
with you, Miss Browning, when I ought to 
be a humble suppliant. Something must be 
done to the house to make it all ready for 
the future Mrs. Gibson. It wants papering 
and painting shamefully, and I should think 
some new furniture, but I’m sure I don’t 
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know what. Would you be so very kind as 
to look over the place, and see how far a 
hundred pounds will go? The dining-room 
wall must be painted ; we’ll keep the draw- 
ing-room paper for her choice, and I’ve a 
little spare money for that room for her to 
lay out: but all the rest of the house I'll 
leave to you, if you'll only be kind enough 
‘to help an old friend. 

This was a commission which exactly gra- 
tified Miss Browning’s love of power. The 
disposal of money involved patronage of 
tradespeople, such as she had exercised in her 
father’s lifetime, but had very little chance 
of showing since his death. Her usual good 
humour was quite restored by this proof of 
confidence in her taste and economy, while 


Miss Phebe’s imagination dwelt rather on 
a visit from Molly. 
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’ CHAPTER XIII. 
MOLLY GIBSON’s NEW FRIENDS. 


TIME was speeding on; it was now the 
middle of August, —if anything was to be 
done to the house, it must be done at once. 
Indeed, in several ways Mr. Gibson’s ar- 
rangements with Miss Browning had not 
been made too soon. The squire had heard 
that Osborne might probably return home 
for a few days before going abroad; and, 
though the growing intimacy between Rog- 
er and Molly did not alarm him in the least, 
. he was possessed by a very mayne pt 
est the heir might take a fancy to 


et for her to leave the house before Osborne 


their visitor. 


Every young girl of seventeen or so, who 


is at all thoughtful, is very apt to make a 


by which she has been unconsciously 
hitherto. Such a Pope was Roger to 
she looked to his opinion, to 
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e sur- 
geon’s daughter; and he was in such a fidg- 


came home, that his wife lived in constant 
terror lest he should make it too obvious to 


Pope out of the first person who presents to 
her a newor larger system of duty than that 
ided 
olly ; 
is authority 
on every subject, yet he had only said one 
or two things in a terse manner which gave 
them the force of precepts—stable guides 
to her conduct, and had shown the natural 
superiority in wisdom and knowledge which 
is sure to exist between a highly educated 
young man of no common intelligence, and 
an ignorant girl of seventeen, who yet was 
well capable of appreciation. Still, although 
they were drawn together in this very plea- 
sant relationship, each one was imagining 
some one very different for the future owner 
of their whole heart —their highest and 
completest love. Roger looked to find a 
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and woman, his equal, and his empress; 
utiful in person, serene in wisdom, ready 
for counsel, as was Egeria. Molly’s little 
wavering maiden fancy dwelt on the unseen 
Osborne, who was now a troubadour, and now 
a knight, such as he wrote about in one of 
his own ums some one like Osborne, per- 
haps, rather than Osborne himself, for she 
shrank from giving a personal form and 
name to the hero that was to be. The squire 
was not unwise in wishing her well out of the 
house before Osborne came home, if he was 
considering her peace of mind. Yet, when 
she went away from the hall he missed her 
constantly ; it had been so pleasant to have 
her here fulfilling all the pretty offices of a 
daughter ; cheering the meals, so often téte- 
a-téte betwixt him and ——) with her in- 
nocent wise questions her lively interest in 
their talk, her merry replies to his banter. 

And Roger missed her too. Sometimes 
her remarks had probed into his mind, and 
excited him to the deep thought in which 
he delighted; at other times he had felt 
himself of real help to her in her hours of 
need, and in making her take an interest in 
books which treated of higher things than 
the continual fiction and poetry which she 
had hitherto read. He felt something like 
an affectionate tutor who was cohiesly de- 
prived of his most promising pupil; he 
wondered how she would go on without 
him; whether she would be puzzled and 
disheartened by the books he had lent her 
to read ; how she and her stepmother would 
get along together? She occupied his 
thoughts a good deal those first few: days 
after she left the Hall. Mrs. Hamley re- 
gretted her more and longer than did the 
other two. She had given her the place of 
a daughter in her heart; and now she 
missed the sweet feminine companionship, 
the playful caresses, the never-ceasing atten- 
tions, the very need of sympathy in her 
sorrows, that Molly had shown so openly 
from time to time ; all these things had ex- 
tremely endeared her to the tender-hearted 
Mrs. Hamley. 

Molly, too, felt the change of atmosphere 
keenly ; and she blamed herself for so feel- 
ing even more keenly still. But she could 
not help having a sense of refinement, which 
had made her appreciate the whole manner 
of being at the Hall. By her dear old 
friends the Miss Brownings she was petted 
and caressed so much that she became 
ashamed of noticing the coarser and louder 
tones in which they spoke, the provincialism: 
of their pronunciation, the absence of inter- 
est in things, and their greediness of details: 
about persons. They asked her questions’ 
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which she was puzzled enough to answer 
about her future stepmother ; ie loyalty to 
her father forbidding her to —_ fully and 
truthfully. She was always glad when they 
an to make inquiries as to every possible 
air at the Hall. She had been so happy 
there; she liked them all, down to the a 
dogs, so thoroughly, that it was easy wor 
replying: she did not mind telling them 
everything, even to the style of Mrs. Ham- 
ley’s invalid dress ; nor what wine the squire 
drank at dinner. Indeed, talking about 
these things helped her to recall the happi- 
est time in her life. But one evening, as 
they were all sitting together after tea in 
the little up-stairs drawing-room, looking 
into the High Street— Molly discoursing 
away on the various pleasures of Hamley 
Hall, and just then telling of all Roger’s 
wisdom in natural science, and some of the 
curiosities he had shown her, she was sud- 
denly pulled up by this little speech, — 

“ You seem to have seen a great deal of 
Mr. Roger, Molly!” said Miss Browning, 
in a way intended to convey a great deal of 
meaning to her sister and none at all to 
Molly. But — 
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The man recovered of the bite; 
The dog it was that died. 


Molly was perfectly aware of Miss Brown- 
ing’s emphatic tone, though at first she was 
perplexed as to its cause; while Miss Phoebe 
was just then too much absorbed in knitting 
the heel of her stocking to be fully alive to 
her sister’s words and winks. 

“Yes; he was very kind to me,” said 
Molly, slowly, pondering over Miss Brown- 
ing’s manner, and unwilling to say more 
until she had satisfied herself to what the 
question tended. 

“J mg | you will soon be going to 
Hamley Hall again? He's not the eldest 
son, you know, Phebe! Don’t make my 
head ache with your eternal ‘ eighteen, 
nineteen,’ but attend to the conversation. 
Molly is telling us how much she saw of Mr. 
Roger, and how kind he was to her. I’ve 
always heard he was a very nice young man, 
my dear. Tell us some more about him! 
Now, Phebe, attend! How was he kind 
to you, Molly ?” 

“ Oh, he told me what books to read; 
and one day he made me notice how many 
bees I saw 4 
' “ Bees, child! What do you mean? 
Either you or he must have been crazy!” 

“No, not at all. There are more than 
two hundred kinds of bees in England, and 
-he wanted me to notice the difference be- 
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tween them and flies. Miss Browning, I 
can’t help seeing what you fancy,” said 
Molly, as red as fire, “ but it is very wrong; 
it is alla mistake. I won’t speak another 
word about Mr. Roger or Hamley at all, if 
it puts such silly notions into your head.” 

“ Highty-tighty! Here’sa young lady to 
be lecturing her elders! Silly notions, 
indeed! They are in your head, it seems. 
And let me tell you, Molly, you are too 

oung to let your mind be running on 
overs.” 

Molly had been once or twice called 
saucy and impertinent, and certainly a 
little sauciness came out now. 

“] never said what the ‘silly notion’ was, 
Miss Browning; did I now, Miss Phebe ? 
Don’t you see, dear Miss Phebe, it is all her 
own interpretation, and according to her 
own fancy, this foolish talk about lovers?” 

Molly was flaming with indignation; but 
she had appealed to the wrong person for 
justice. Miss Phoebe tried to make peace 
after the fashion of weak-minded persons, 
who would cover over the unpleasant sight 
of a sore, instead of trying to heal it. 

“ T’m sure I don’t know anything about it, 
my dear. It seems to me that what Cla- 
rinda was saying was very true — very true 
indeed ; and I think, love, you misunder- 
stood her; or, perhaps, she misunderstood 
you; or I may be misunderstanding it al- 
together; so we'd better not talk any more 
about it. What price did you say you 
were going to give for the drugget in Mr. 
Gibson’s dining-room, sister ? ” 

So Miss Browning and Molly went on till 
evening, each chafed and angry with the 
other. They wished each other good-night, 
going through the usual forms in the cool- 
est manner possible. Molly went up to her 
little bedroom, clean and neat as a bedroom 
could be, with draperies of small delicate 
patchwork — bed. curtains, window-curtains, 
and counterpane ; a japanned toilette-table, 
full of little boxes, with a small looking- 
glass affixed to it, that distorted every face 
that was so unwise as to look in it. This 
room had been to the child one of the most 
dainty and luxurious places ever seen, in 
comparison with her own bare, white-dimi- 
ty bedroom; and now she was sleeping in 
it, as a guest, and all the quaint adornments 
she had once peeped at as a great favour, 
as they were carefully wrapped up in cap- 
paper, were set out for her use. And yet 
how little she had deserved this hospitable 
care; how impertinent she had been; how 
cross she had felt ever since! She was cry- 
ing tears of penitence and youthful misery 
when there came a low tap to the door. 
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Molly opened it, and there stood Miss 


Browning, in a wonderful erection of a 
nightcap, and scantily attired in a coloured 
oaiee jacket over her scrimpy and short 
white petticoat. 

“T was afraid you were asleep, child,” 
said she, coming in and shutting the door. 
“But I wanted to say to you we’ve got 
wrong to day, somehow; and I think it was 
perhaps my doing. It’s as well Phebe 
shouldn’t know, for she thinks me perfect ; 
and when there’s only two of us, we get 
along better if one of us thinks the other 
can do no wrong. But I rather think I was a 
little cross. We'll not say any more about 
it, Molly; only we’ll go to sleep friends, — 
and friends we'll always be, child, won’t we ? 
Now give me a kiss, and don’t cry and 
swell your eyes up;—and put out your 
candle carefully.” 

“T was wrong — it was my fault,” said 
Molly, kissing her. 


“ Fiddlestick-ends! Don’t contradict me! 


Isay it was my fault, and I won’t hear 
another word about it.” 

The next day Molly went with Miss 
Browning to see the changes going on in 
her father’s house.. To her they were but 
dismal improvements. The faint grey of 
the yr on walls, which had 

| 


armo- 
nized well enough with the deep crimson of 
the moreen curtains, and which when well 
cleaned looked thinly coated rather than 
dirty, was now exchanged for a pink salmon- 
colour of a very glowing hue; and the new 
curtains were of that pale sea-green just 
coming into fashion. “ Very bright and 
pretty,” Miss Browning called it; and in 
the first renewing of their love, Molly could 
not bear to contradict her. She could only 
hope that the green and brown drugget 
would tone down the brightness and the 
prettiness. There was scaffolding here, 
scaffolding there, and Betty scolding every- 
where. 

“ Come up now, and see your papa’s bed- 
room. He’s —— upstairs in yours, that 
everything may be done up afresh in his.” 

Molly could just remember, in faint clear 
lines of distinctness, the being taken into 
this very room to bid farewell to her dying 
mother. She could see the white linen, 
the white muslin, surrounding the pale, wan, 
wistful face, with the large, longing eyes, 
yearning for one more touch of the little 
soft warm child, whom she was too feeble to 
clasp in her arms, already growing numb in 
death. Many atime when Molly had been 
in this room since that sad day, had she seen 
in vivid fancy that same wan wistful face 
lying on the pillow, the outline of the form 
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beneath the clothes; and the girl had not 
shrunk from such visions, but rather cher- 
ished them, as preserving to her the remem- 
brance of her mother’s outward semblance. 
Her eyes were full of’ tears, as she followed 
Miss Browning into this room to see it un- 
der its new aspect. Nearly everything was 
changed —the position of the bed and the 
colour of the furniture; there was a grand 
toilette-table now, with a glass upon it, in- 
stead of the primitive substitute of the top 
of a chest of drawers, with a mirror above 
upon the wall, sloping downwards ; these 
latter things had served her mother during 
her short married life. 

“You see we must have all in order for a 
lady who has passed so much of her time in 
the countess’s mansion,” said Miss Brown- 
ing, who was now quite reconciled to the 
marriage, thanks to the pleasant employ- 
ment of furnishing that had devolved upon 
her in consequence. ‘ Cromer, the uphol- 
sterer, wanted to persuade me to have a 
sofa and a writing-table. These men will 
say anything is the fashion, if they want to 
sell an article. I said, ‘No, no, Cromer: 
bedrooms are for sleeping in, and sitting- 
rooms are for sitting in. Keep everything 
to its right purpose, and don’t try and de- 
lude me into nonsense.” Why, my mother 
would have given us a fine scolding if she 
had ever caught usin our bedrooms in the 
daytime. We kept our out-door things in a 
closet downstairs ; and there was a very tidy 
place for washing our hands, which is as 
much as one wants in the daytime. Stuff- 
ing up a bedroom with sofas and tables! I 
never heard of such a thing. Besides, a 
hundred pounds won’t last forever. I shan’t 
bs able to do anything for your room, Mol- 

Bcd 

“T’m right down glad of it,” said Molly. 
“ Nearly everything in it was what mamma 
had when she lived with my great-uncle. 
I wouldn’t have had it changed for the 
world: I am so fond of it.” 

“ Well, there’s no danger of it now, the 
money is run out. By the way, Molly, who’s 
to buy you a bridesmaid’s dress? ” 

“T don’t know,” said Molly; “I suppose 
I am to be a bridesmaid; but no one has 
spoken to me about my dress.” 

“Then I shall ask your papa.” 

“Please, don’t. He must have to spend 
a great deal of money just now. Besides I 
would rather not be at the wedding, if 
they'll let me stay away.” 

“ Nonsense, child. te all the town 
would be talking of it. You must go, and 
you must be well dressed, for your father’s . 

e.” 
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But Mr. Gibson had thought of Molly’s | than his hair; and a figure rendered easy 
dress, although he had said nothing about | and supple by the athletic exercises in 
it to her. He had commissioned his future | which his excellence was famous, and which 
wife to get her what was requisite; and! had procured him admission into much 
presently a very smart dressmaker came | higher society than he was otherwise en- 
over from the county-town to try on a | titled to enter. He was a capital cricket- 
dress, which was both so simple and so/er; was so good a shot, that any house 
elegant as at once to charm Molly. When | desirous of reputation for its bags on the 
it came home all ready to put on, Molly had 12th or the 1st, was glad to have him for 
a private dressin ~ for the Miss Brown-|a guest. He taught young ladies to play 
ings’ benefit; and she was almost startled | billiards on a wet day, or went in for the 
when she looked into the glass, and saw | game in serious earnest when required. 
the improvement in her appearance. “I | He knew half the private theatrical plays 
wonder if I’m pretty,” thought she. “I off by heart, and was invaluable in arran- 
almost think I am—in this Find of dress| ging impromptu charades and tableaux. 
I mean, of course. Betty would say, ‘fine e had his own private reasons for wishing 
feathers make fine birds.’” | to get up a flirtation with Molly just at this 

When she went downstairs in her bridal | time; he had amused himself so much with 
attire, and with shy blushes presented her-| the widow when she first came to Ash- 
self for inspection, she was greeted with a combe, that he fancied that the sight of 
burst of admiration. him, standing by her less fhe less 

“ Well, upon my word! I shouldn’t have | handsome, middle-aged husband, might be 
known you.” (“Fine feathers,” thought|too much of a contrast to be agreeable. 
Molly, and checked her rising vanity.) | Besides, he had really a strong passion for 

“You are really beautiful —isn’t she,| some one else; some one who would be 
sister?” said Miss Phebe. “Why, my absent; and that passion it was necessary 
dear, if you were always dressed, you| for him toe conceal. So that, altogether, he 
would be prettier than your dear mamma, | had resolved, even had “the little Gibson- 
whom we always reckoned so very per-/ girl” (as he called her) been less attrac- 
sonable.” | tive than she was, to devote himself to her 

“ You're not a bit like her. You favour’ for the next sixteen hours. 


= father, and white always sets off a/| 


rown complexion.” 
“But isn’t she beautiful?” persevered 
Miss Phebe. 


They were taken by their host into a 
|wainscoted parlour, where a wood fire 
crackled and burnt, and the crimson cur- 
‘tains shut out the waning day and the 


“ Well! and if she is, Providence made outer chill. Here the table was laid for 
her, and not she herself. Besides, the dress-' dinner; snowy table-linen, bright silver, 
maker must go shares. What a fine India | clear sparkling glass, wine and an autumnal 
muslin it is ! it’ll have cost a pretty penny!” | dessert on the sideboard. Yet Mr. Pres- 
Ba —™ - — — = to | ton wr apologizing to Molly for the rude- 
Ashcombe, the night before the wedding, | ness 0 his bachelor home, for the small- 
oC gg map hog operand apap 
‘ord p , . Pres-| being already appropriated by his house- 
ton’s, or, rather, my lord’s, guests at the | keeper, in preparation for the morrow’s, 
Manor-house. wi een ome Be ae, - Dr he rang we 4 ser- 
to its name, and de olly at first | vant to show Molly to her room. e@ was 
sight. It was built of stone, had many | taken into a most ‘cuahanaiie chamber ; a 
gables and mullioned windows, and was! wood fire on the hearth, candles lighted ‘on 
covered over with — creeper and | the toilette-table, dark-woollen curtains sur- 
pet — 13 Pag ma — | rounding a snow-white bed, great vases of 

r. Preston, who s in the doorway to | 


china standing here and there. 
et her father. She took standing with) “This is my Lady Harriet’s room when 
im as a young lady at once, and it was 


| her ladyship comes to the Manor-house with 
the first time she had met with the kind of 


€ ‘my lord the earl,” said the housemaid, 
behaviour — half complimentary, half flirt- | striking out thousands of brilliant sparks by 


ing —which some men think it necessary a well-directed blow at a smouldering log. 
to assume with every woman under five-| “Shall I help you to dress, miss? I always 
and-twenty. Mr. Preston .was very hand- helps her ladyship.” 

some, and knew it. He was a fair man,| Mbolly, quite aware of the fact that she 
with light-brown hair and whiskers; grey, had but her white muslin gown for the 
roving, well-shaped eyes, with lashes darker | wedding besides that she had on, dismissed 
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the good woman, and was thankful to be 
left to herself. 


“ Dinner” was it called? Why, it was 


nearly eight o'clock ; and preparations for’ 


bed seemed a more natural employment 
than dressing at this hour of night. All 
the dressing she could manage was the 
wer» of a red damask rose or two in the 
and of her grey stuff gown, there stand- 
ing a great nosegay of choice autumnal 
flowers on the toilette-table. She did try 
the effect of another crimson rose in her 
black hair, just above her ear; it was very 
pretty, but too coquettish, and so she put 
it back again. The dark-oak panels and 
wainscoting of the whole house seemed to 
glow in warm light; there were so many 
fires in different rooms, in the hall, and 
even one on the landing of the staircase. 
Mr. Preston must have heard her step, for 
he met her in the hall, and led her into 
a small drawing-room, with close folding- 
doors on one side, opening into the larger 
drawing-room, as he told her. This room 
into which she entered reminded her a 
little of Hamley — yellow-satin upholster 

of seventy or a hundred years ago, all 
delicately kept and scrupulously clean; 
great Indian cabinets, and china jars, emit- 
ting spicy odours; a large blazing fire, 
before which her father stood in his morn- 
ing dress, grave and thoughtful, as he had 
been aJl day. 

“ This room is that which Lady Harriet 
uses when she comes here with her father 
for a day or two,” said Mr. Preston. And 
Molly tried to save her father by being 
ready to talk herself. 

‘Does she often come here?” ° 

“ Not often. But I fancy she likes being 
here when she does. Perhaps she finds it an 
agreeable change after the more formal life 
she leads at the Towers.” 

“T should think it was a very pleasant 
house to stay at,” said Molly, remembering 
the look of warm comfort that pervaded it. 
But a little to her dismay Mr. Preston 
ae to take it: as a compliment to him- 
self. 

“T was afraid a 
might perceive all the incongruities of a 
bachelor’s home. I am very much obliged 
to you, Miss Gibson. In general I live 
pretty much in the room in which we shall 
dine; and I have a sort of agent’s office in 
which I keep books and papers, and receive 
callers on business.” 

Then they went in to dinner. Molly 
thought everything that was served was de- 
licious, and cooked to the point of perfec- 
tion; but they did not seem to satisfy Mr. 
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Preston, who apologized to his guests several 
times for the Bad cooking of this dish, or 
the omission of a particular sauce to that ; 
always referring to bachelor’s housekeeping, 
bachelor’s this and bachelor’s that, till Molly 
= quite impatient at the word. Her 
‘ather’s depression, which was still continu- 
ing, and rendering him very silent, made 
her uneasy; yet she wished to conceal it 
from Mr. Preston ; and so she talked away, 
trying to obviate the sort of personal bear- 
ing which their host would give to every- 
thing. She did not know when to leave the 
entlemen, but her father made a sign to 
Ges and she was conducted back to the 
yellow drawing-room by Mr. Preston, who 
made many apologies for leaving her there 
alone. She enjoyed herself extremely, how- 
ever, feeling at liberty to prowl about, 
and examine all the curiosities the room 
contained. Among other things was a 
Louis Quinze cabinet with lovely miniatures 
in enamel let into the fine woodwork. She 
carried a candle to it, and was looking in- 
tently at these faces when her father and 
Mr. Preston came in. Her father looked 
still careworn and anxious; he came up 
and patted her on the back, looked at what 
she was looking at, and then went off to 
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| silence and the fire. Mr. Preston took the 


candle out of her hand, and threw himself 
into her interests with an air of ready 
gallantry. 

“That is said to be Mademoiselle de St. 
Quentin, a great beauty at the French 
Court. This is Madame du Barri. Do you 
see any likeness in Mademoiselle de St. 
Quentin to any one you know?” He had 
lowered his voice a little as he asked this 
question. 

“No!” said Molly, looking at it again. 
“T never saw any one half <0 beautiful” 

“But don’t you see a likeness—in the 
eyes particularly?” he asked again, with 
some impatience. 

Molly tried hard to find out a resemblance, 
and was again unsuccessful. 

“Tt constantly reminds me of — of Miss 
Kirkpatrick.” 

“ Does it?” said Molly, eagerly. “Oh! 
I am so glad— I’ve never seen her, so of 
course I couldn’t find out the likeness. You 
know her, then, do you? Please tell me 
all about her.” 

He hesitated a moment before speaking. 
He smiled a little before replying. 

“ She’s very beautiful; that of course is 
understood when I say that this miniature 
does not come up to her for beauty.” 

“And besides ? — Go on, please.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ besides’ ?” 
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“Oh! Isuppose she’s very clever and 
accomplished ? ” 

That was not in the least what Molly 
wanted to ask; but it was difficult to word 
the vague vastness of her unspoken inquiry. 

“ She is clever naturally ; she has picked 
up accomplishments. But she has such a 
charm about her, one forgets what she her- 

.self is in the halo that surrounds her. You 

ask me all this, Miss Gibson, and I answer 
truthfully ; or else I should not entertain 
one young lady with my enthusiastic praises 
of another.” 

“T don’t see why not,” said Molly. “ Be- 
sides, if you wouldn’t do it in general, I 
think you ought to do itin my case; for you, 

erhaps, don’t know, but she is coming to 
ive with us when she leaves school, and we 
are very nearly the same age ; soit will be 
almost like having a sister.” 

“She is to live with you, is she?” said 
Mr. Preston, to whom this intelligence was 
news. “And when is she to leave school ? 
I thought she would surely have been at this 
wedding ; but I was told she was ‘not to 
come. When is she to leave school ?” 

“T think it is to be at Easter. You know 
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she’s at Boulogne, and it’s a long journey 
for her to come alone; or else papa wished 
for her to be at the marriage very much 


indeed.” 

“And her mother prevented it? —! 
understand.” 

“No, it wasn’t her mother; it was the 
French schoolmistress, who didn’t think it 
desirable.” 

“ It comes to pretty much the same thing. 
And she’s to return and live with you after 
Easter ?” 

“T believe so. Is she a grave or a merry 
person ?” 

“ Never very grave, as far as I have seen 
of her. Sparkling would be the word for 
her, I think. Do you ever write to her? 
If you do, pray remember me to her, and 
tell her how we have been talking about 
her — you and I.” 

“T never write to her,” said Molly, rather 
shortly. 

Tea came in; and after that they all 
went to bed. Molly heard her father ex- 
claim at the fire in his bedroom, and Mr. 
Preston’s reply — 

“T pique myself on my keen relish for 
all creature comforts, and also on my 
ae of doing without them, if need be. 

y lord’s woods are ample, and I indulge 
myself with a fire in my bedroom for nine 
months in the year; yet I could travel 
in Iceland without wincing from the cold.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
MOLLY FINDS HERSELF PATRONIZED. 


THE wedding went off much as such af- 
fairs do. Lord Cumnor and Lady Harriet 
drove over from the Towers, so the hour for 
the ceremony was as late as possible. Lord 
Cumnor came over to officiate as the bride’s 
father, and was in more open glee than ei- 
ther bride or bridegroom, or any one else. 
Lady Harriet came as a sort of amateur 
bridesmaid, to “ share Molly’s duties,” as she 
called it. They went from the Manor- 
house in two earriages to the church in the 
park, Mr. Preston and Mr. Gibson in one, 
and Molly, to her dismay, shut up with 
Lord Cumnor and Lady Harriet in the oth- 
er. Lady Harriet’s gown of white muslin 
had seen one or two garden-parties, and was 
not in the freshest order; it had been rath- 
er a freak of the young lady’s at the’ last 
moment. She was very merry, and very 
much inclined to talk to Molly, by way of 
finding out what sort of a little personage 
Clare was to have for her future daughter. 
She began : — 

“We mustn’t crush this pretty muslin 
dress of yours. Put it over papa’s knee; 
he doesn’t mind it in the least.” 

“ What, my dear, a white dress !— no, to 
be sure not. I rather like it. Besides, go- 
ing to a wedding, who minds anything? 
It would be different if we were going toa 
funeral.” 

Molly conscientiously strove to find out 
the meaning of this speech; but before she 
had done so, Lady Harriet spoke again, go- 
ing to the point, as she always piqued her- 
self on doing : 

“TI daresay it’s something of a trial to 
you, this second marriage of your father’s; 
but you'll find Clare the most amiable of 
women. She always let me have my own 
way, and I’ve no doubt she’ll let you have 
yours.” 

“T mean to try and like her,” said Molly, 
in a low voice, trying hard to keep down 
the tears that would keep rising to her eyes 
this morning. “I’ve seen very little of 
her yet.” 

“Why, it’s the very best thing for you 
that could have happened, my dear,” said 
Lord Cumnor. “ You’re growing up into a 
young lady — and avery pretty young lady, 
too, if you'll allow an old man to say so— 
and who so proper as your father’s wife to 
bring you out, and show you off, and take 
you to balls, and that kind. of thing? I al- 
ways said this match that is going to come 
off to-day was the most suitable thing 1 ever 
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knew ; and it’s even a better thing for you 
than for the people themselves.” 

“Poor child!” said Lady Harriet, who 
had caught a sight of Molly’s troubled face, 
“ the thought of balls is too much for her 
7 now; but you'll like having Cynthia 

+: pore for a companion, sha’n’t you, 
~~. 

“ Very much,” said Molly, cheering up a 
little. “Do you know her?” utter 

“ Oh, I’ve seen her over and over again 
when she was a little girl, and once or twice 
since. She’s the prettiest creature that you 
ever saw; and with eyes that mean mis- 
chief, if I’m not mistaken. But Clare kept 
her spirit under pretty well when she was 
staying with us,—afraid of her being 
troublesome, I fancy.” 

Before Molly could shape her next ques- 
tion, they were at the church; and she and 
Lady Harriet went into a pew near the door 
to wait for the bride, in whose train they 
were to proceed to the altar. The earl 
drove on alone to fetch her from her own 
house, not a quarter of a mile distant. It 
was pleasant to her to be led to the hyme- 
neal altar by a belted earl,-and pleasant to 
have his daughter as a volunteer brides- 
maid. Mrs. Kirkpatrick in this flush of 
small gratifications, and on the brink of mat- 
rimony with a man whom she liked, and 
who would be bound to support her without 
any exertion of her own, looked beam- 
ingly happy and handsome. A little cloud 
came over her face at the sight of Mr. 
Preston, — the sweet perpetuity of her smile 
was rather disturbed as he followed in Mr. 
Gibson’s wake. But his face never chang- 
ed; he bowed to her gravely, and then 
seemed absorbed in the service. Ten min- 
utes, and all was over. The bride and 
bridegroom were driving téte-i-téte to the 
Manor-house, Mr. Preston was walking 
thither by a short cut, and Molly was. again 
in the carriage with my lord, rubbing his 
hands and chuckling, and Lady Harriet, 
trying to be kind and consolatory, when her 
silence would have been the best comfort. 

Molly found out, to her dismay, that the 
plan was for her to return with Lord Cum- 
nor and Lady Harriet when they went back 
to the Towers in the evening. In the mean 
time Lord Cumnor had business to do with 
Mr: Preston, and after the happy couple had 
driven off on their week’s holiday tour, she 
was to be left alone with the formidable 
Lady Harriet. When they were by them- 
selves after all the others had been thus dis- 
posed of, Lady Harriet sate still over the 
drawing-room fire, holding a screen be- 
tween it and her face, but gazing intently 
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at Molly for a minute or two. Molly was 
fully conscious of this prolonged look, and 
was trying to get up her courage to return 
the stare, when Lady Harriet suddenly 
said, — 

“T like you ;— you are a little wild crea- 
ture, and I want to tame you. Come here, 
and sit on this stool by me. What is your 
name? or what do they call you? —as 
North-country people would express it.” 

“Molly Gibson. My real name is Mary.” 

“Molly is a nice, soft-sounding name. 
People in the last century weren’t afraid of 
homely names; now we are all so smart and 
fine: no more ‘Lady Bettys’ now. I al- 
most wonder they haven’t re-christened all 
the worsted and knitting-cotton that bears 
her name. Fancy Lady Constantia’s cotton, 
or Lady Anna-Maria’s worsted.” 

“T didn’t know there was a Lady Betty’s 
cotton,” said Molly. 

“That proves you don’t do fancy-work ! 
You'll find Clare will set you to it, though. 
She used to set me at piece after piece: 
knights kneeling to ladies; impossible flow- 
ers. But I must do her the justice to add 
that when I got tired of them she finished 
them herself. I wonder how you'll get on 
together ?” 

“ So doI!” sighed out Molly, under her 
breath. 

“T used to think I managed her, till one 
day an uncomfortable suspicion arose that 
all the time she had been managing me. 
Still it’s easy work to let one’s self be man- 
aged; at any rate till one wakens up to 
the consciousness of the process, and then 
it may become amusing, if one takes it in 
that hght.” 

“T should hate to be managed,” said 
Molly, indignantly. “T’ll try and do what 
she wishes for papa’s sake, if she'll only 
tell me outright; but I should dislike to 
be trapped into anything.” 

“ Now I,” said Lady Harriet, “am too 
lazy to avoid traps; and I rather like to 
remark the cleverness with which they’re 
set. But then of course I know that, if I 
choose to exert myself, I can break through 
the withes of green flax with which they 


try to bind me. Now, perhaps, you won’t 
be able.” 


“T don’t 


uite understand what you 
mean,” said Molly. 

“Oh, well—never mind; I daresay it’s 
as well for you that you shouldn’t. The 


moral of all I have been saying is, ‘Bea 
good girl, and suffer yourself to be led, and 
you'll find your new stepmother the sweet- 
est creature imaginable.’ You'll get on 





capitally with her, I make no doubt. How 
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you'll get on with her daughter is another 
affair; but I daresay very well. Now we'll 
ring for tea; for I suppose that heavy 
breakfast is to stand for our lunch.” 

Mr. Preston came into the room just at 
this time, and Molly was a little surprised 
at Lady Harriet’s cool manner of dismiss- 
ing him, remembering as she did how Mr. 
Preston had implied his intimacy with her 
ladyship the evening before at dinner-time. 

“TI cannot bear that sort of person,” said 
Lady Harriet, almost before he was out of 
hearing ; “ giving himself airs of gallantry 
towards one to whom his simple respect is 
all his duty. I can talk to one of my fa- 
ther’s labourers with pleasure, while with a 
man like that underbred fop I am all over 
thorns and nettles. What is it the Irish 
call that style of creature? They’ve some 
capital word for it, I know. What is it?” 

““] don’t know —I never heard it,” said 
Molly, a little ashamed of her ignorance. 

“ Oh! that shows you’ve never read Miss 
Edgeworth’s tales;— now, have you? If 
you had, you’d have recollected that there 
was such a word, even if you didn’t remem- 
ber what it was. If you’ve never read 
those stories, they would be just the thing 
to beguile your solitude — vastly improving 
and moral, and yet quite sufficiently inter- 
esting. I'll lend them to you while you're 
all alone.” 

“T’m not alone. I’mnot at home, but on 
a visit to Miss Browning's.” 

“Then I'll bring them to you. I know 
the Miss Brownings; they used to come 
regularly on the school-day to the Towers. 
Pecksy and Flapsy I used to call them. 
I like the Miss Brownings; one gets enough 
of respect from them at any rate; and I’ve 
always wanted to see the kind of ménage 
of such people. I'll bring you a whole pile 
of Miss Edgeworth’s stories, my dear.” 

Molly sate quite silent for a minute or 
two; then she mustered up courage to 
speak out what was in her mind. 

“ Your ladyship” (the title was the first- 
fruits of the lesson, as Molly took it, on 

aying due respect)— “your ladyship 
ies speaking of the sort of—the class 
of people to which I belong as if it was a 
kind of strange animal you were talking 
about; yet you talk so openly to me 
that ——” 

“ Well, go on —I like to hear you.” 

Still silence. 

“You think me in your heart a little im- 

rtinent — now, don’t you?” said Lady 

arriet, almost kindly. 

“Molly held her peace for two or three 
moments; then she lifted her beautiful, 
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honest eyes to Lady Harriet’s face, and 
said, — 

“ Yes!—a little. But I think you a 
great many other things.” ; 

“We'll leave the ‘other things’ for the 
present. Don’t you see, little one, I talk 
after my kind, just as you talk after your 
kind. It’s only on the surface with both 
of us. Why, I daresay some of your good 
Hollingford ladies talk of the poor people 
in a manner which they would consider 
as impertinent in their turn, if they could 
hear it. But I ought to be more consider- 
ate when I remember how often my blood 
has boiled at the modes of speech and be- 
haviour of one of my aunts, mamma’s sis- 
ter, Lady ——No! I won’t name names. 
Any one who earns his livelihood by any 
exercise of head or hands, from profes- 
sional people and rich merchants down to 
labourers, she calls ‘persons.’ She would 
never in her most slip-slop talk accord them 
even the conventional title of ‘ gentlemen ;’ 
and the way in which she takes possession 
of human beings, ‘ my woman,’ my ‘ people,’ 
— but, after all, it is only a way of speak- 
ing. I ought not to have used it to you; 
but somehow I separate you from all these 
Hollingford people.” 

“But why?” persevered Molly. “I’m 
one of them.” 

“Yes, you are. But—now don’t re- 
prove me again for impertinence — most 
of them are so unnatural in their ex- 
aggerated respect and admiration when 
they come up to the Towers, and put on 
so much pretence by way of fine manners, 
that they only make themselves objects of 
ridicule. You at least are simple and truth- 


ful, and that’s why I separate you in my | 


own mind from them, and have talked un- 
consciously to you as I would-—— Well! 
now here’s another piece of impertinence 
—as I would to my equal—in rank, I 
mean ; for I don’t set myself up in solid 
things as any better than my neighbours. 
Here’s tea, however, come in time to stop 
me from growing too humble.” 

It was a very pleasant little tea in the 
fading September twilight. Just as it was 
ended, in came Mr. Preston again. 

“Lady Harriet, will you allow me the 

leasure of showing you some alterations I 
a made in the flower-garden — in which 
I have tried to consult your taste — before 
it grows dark ?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Preston. I will ride 
over with papa some day, and we will see if 
we approve of them.” 

Mr. Preston’s brow flushed. But he 
affected not to perceive Lady Harriet’s 
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— srgmame and, turning to Molly, he 
said, — 
“Will not you come out, Miss Gibson, 
and see something of the gardens? You 
haven’t been out at all, I think, excepting 
to church.” 

Molly did not like the idea of going out 
for a téte-a-téte walk with Mr. Preston; yet 
she pined’ for a little fresh air, would have 
liked to have seen the gardens. and have 
looked at the Manor-house from different 
aspects ; and, besides this, much as she re- 
coiled from Mr. Preston, she felt sorry for 
him under the repulse he had just received. 
While she was hesitating, and slowly tend- 
ing towards consent, Lady Harriet spoke,— 

“I cannot spare Miss Gibs.n. If she 


would like to see the place, I will bring her | 


over some day myself.” 

— he had left the room, Lady Harriet 
said, — 

“T daresay it’s my own lazy selfishness 
has a you indoors all day against your 
will. But, at any rate, you are not to go 
out walking with that man. I’ve an instine- 
tive aversion to him; not entirely instine- 
tive either ; it has some foundation in fact ; 
and I desire you don’t allow him ever to get 
intimate with you. He’s a very clever 
land-agent, and does his duty well by papa, 
and I don’t choose to be taken up for Fibel 
but remember what I say!” 

Then the carriage came round, and after 
numberless last words from the earl — who 
appeared to have put off every possible di- 
rection to the moment when he stood, like 
an awkward Mercury, balancing himself on 
the step of the carriage —they drove back 
to the Towers. 

“Would you rather come in and dine 
with us—we should send you home, of 
course — or go home straight ? ” asked Lady 
Harriet of Molly. She and her father had 
both been sleeping till they drew up at the 
bottom of the flight of steps. 

“Tell the truth, now and evermore. 
bg is generally amusing, if it’s nothing 
else |” 

_ “I would rather go back to Miss Brown- 
ing’s at once, please,” said Molly, with a 
nightmare-like recollection of the: last, the 
only evening she had spent at the Towers. 

Lord Cumnor was standing on the steps, 
waiting to hand his daughter out of the car- 
riage. Lady Harriet stopped to kiss Molly 
on the forehead, and to say, — 

“T shall come some day soon, and bring 
you a load of Miss Edgeworth’s tales, and 
make further acquaintance with Pecksy 
and Flapsy.” 

“No, don’t, please,” said Molly, taking 


| once ; 
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hold of her, to detain her. “ You must not 
come — indeed 

“ Why not ?’ 

“ Because I would rather not — because 

I think that I ought not to have any one 
coming to see me who laughs at the friends 
I am staying with, and calls them names.” 
Molly’s Lene beat very fast, but she meant 
every word that she said. 
' “My dear little woman!” said Lady 
Harriet, bending over her and speaking 
quite gravely. “I’m very sorry to have 
called them names—very, very sorry to 
have hurt you. If I promise you to be re- 
spectful to them in word and in deed — and 
in very thought, if I can— you'll let me 
then, won’t you?” 

Molly hesitated. “T’d better go home at 
shall only say wrong things — and 
there’s Lord Cumnor waiting all this time.” 

“Let him alone; he’s very well amused 
hearing all the news of the day from Brown. 
Then I shall come — under promise ? ” 

So Molly drove off in solitary grandeur ; 
and Miss Brownings’ knocker was loosened 
on its venerable hinges by the never-ending 
peal of Lord Cumnor’s footman. 

They were full of welcome, full of curi- 
osity. All through the long day they had 
been missing their bright young visitor, and 
three or four times in every hour they had 
been wondering and settling what every- 
body was doing at that exact minute. 
What had become of Molly during all the 
afternoon had been a great perplexity to 
them; and they were very much oppressed 
with a sense of the great honour she had re- 
ceived in being allowed to spend so many 
hours téte-A-téte with Lady Harriet. They 
were, indeed, more excited by this one fact 
than by all the details of the wedding, most 
of which they had known of beforehand, 
and talked over with much perseverance 
during the day. Molly began to feel as if 
there was some foundation for Lady Har- 
riet’s inclination to ridicule the worship 
paid by the good people of Hollingford to 
their hege lords, and to wonder with w-at 
tokens of reverence they would receive 
Lady Harriet if she came to pay her prom- 
ised visit. She had never thought of con- 
cealing the probability of this call until this 
evening; but now she felt as if it would be 
better not to speak of the chance, as she 
was not at all sure if the promise would be 
fulfilled. 

Before Lady Harriet’s call was paid, 
Molly received another visit. Roger Ham- 
ley came riding over one day with a note 
from his mother, and a wasps’-nest as a 
present from himself. Molly heard his pow- 


you must not.” 
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erful voice come sounding up the little stair- 
case, as he asked if Miss Gibson was at home 
from the servant-maid at the door; and she 
was half amused and half annoyed as she 
thought how this call of his would give col- 
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our to Miss Browning's fancies. “I would | 


rather never be married at all,” thought she, 
“than marry an ugly man, — and dear good 
Mr. Roger is really ugly ; I don’t think one 
could even call him plain.” Yet Miss 
Browning, who did not look upon young 
men as if their natural costume was a hel- 
met and a suit of armour, thought Mr. Roger 
Hamley a very personable young fellow, as 
he came into the room, his face flushed with 
exercise, his white teeth showing pleasantly 
in the courteous bow and smile he gave to 
all around. He knew the Miss Brownings 
slightly, and talked pleasantly to them 
whife Molly read Mrs. Hamley’s little missive 
of sympathy and good wishes relating to the 
wedding; then he turned to her, and 
[[® YIM pouaysy] sSmumoig ssi. oy) YZnoqy 
their ears, they could aor had out anything 
remarkable either in the words he said or 
the tone in which they were spoken. 

_ “ve brought you the wasps’-nest I prom- 
ised you, Miss Gibson. There has been 
no lack of such things this year ; we’ve taken 
seventy-four on my father’s land alone ; and 
one of the labourers, a poor fellow who ekes 
out his wages by bee-keeping, has had a sad 
misfortune — the wasps have turned the 
bees out of his seven hives, taken possession, 
and eaten up the honey.” 

“What greedy little vermin!” said Miss 
Browning. 

Molly saw Roger’s eyes twinkle at the mis- 
application of the word ; but though he had a 
strong sense of humour, it never appeared 
to diminish his respect for the people who 
amused him. 

“T’m sure they deserve fire and brim- 
stone more than the poor dear innocent bees,” 
said Miss Phebe. “ And then it seems so 
ungrateful of mankind, who are going to 
feast on the honey!” She sighed over the 
—— as if it was too much for her. 

ile Molly finished reading her note, 
he _ its contents to Miss Browning. 

“ My brother and I are going with my fa- 
ther to an agricultural meeting at Canonbu- 
ry on Thursday, and my mother desired me 
to say to you how very much obliged to you 
she should be if you would spare her Miss 
Gibson for the day. She was very anxious 
to ask for the pleasure of your company, 
too, but she really is so poorly that we per- 
suaded her to be content with Miss Gibson, 
as she wouldn’t scruple leaving a young lady 
to amuse herself, which she would be unwill- 
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ing to do if you and your sister were there.” 

“Tm sure she’s very kind; very. Noth- 
ing would have given us more pleasure,” 
said Miss Browning, drawing herself up in 
gratified dignity. “ Oh, yes, we quite un- 
derstand, Mr. Roger; and we fully recog- 
nize Mrs Hamley’s kind intention. We will 
take the will for the deed, as the common 
people express it. I believe that'there was 
an intermarriage between the Browning’s 
and the Hamley’s, a generation or two ago.” 

“T daresay there was,” said Roger. “ My 
mother is very delicate, and obliged to hu- 
mour her health, which has made her keep 
aloof from society.” 

“ Then I may go?” said Molly, sparkling 
with the idea of seeing her dear Mrs. Ham- 
ley again, yet afraid of appearing too desir- 
ous of leaving her kind old friends. 

“To be sure, my dear. Write a pretty 
note, and tell Mrs. Hamley how much 
obliged to her we are for thinking of us.” 

“Tm afraid I can’t wait for a note,” said 
Roger. “I must take a message instead, 
for I have to meet my father at one o’clock, 
and it’s close upon it now.” 

When he was gone, Molly felt so light- 
hearted at the thoughts of Thursday that 
she could hardly attend to what the Miss 
Brownings were saying. One was talking 
about the pretty muslin gown which Molly 
had sent to the wash only that morning, and 
contriving how it could be had back again 
in time for Molly to wear; and the other, 
Miss Phebe, totally inattentive to her sis- 
ter’s speaking, for a wonder, was piping out 
a separate strain of her own, and singing 
Roger Hamley’s praises. 

“ Such a fine-looking young man, and so 
courteous and affable. Like the young 
men of our youth now, is he not, sister 
And yet they all say Mr. Osborne is the 
handsomest. What do you think, child ?” 

“ ’ve never seen Mr. Osborne,” said Molly, 
blushing, and hating herself for doing 80. 
Why wasit? She had never seen him as she 
said. It was only that her fancy had dwelt 
on him so much. 

He was gone; all the gentlemen were gone 
before the carriage, which came to fetch 
Molly on Thursday, reached Hamley Hall. 
But Molly was almost glad, she was so much 
afraid of being disappointed. Besides, she 
had her dear Mrs. Hamley the more to her- 
self; the quiet sit in the morning-room, talk- 
ing poetry and romance ; the mid-day saun- 
ter into the garden, brilliant with autumnal 
flowers and glittering dew-drops on the 
gossamer webs that stretched from scarlet to 
blue, and thence to purple and yellow pet- 
als. As they were sitting at lunch, astrange 
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man’s voice and step were heard in the hall ; 
the door was opened, and a young man 
came in, who could be no other than Os- 
borne. He was beautiful and languid-look- 
ing, almost as frail in mL gene as his moth- 
er, whom he strongly resembled. This 
seeming delicacy made him appear older 
than he was. He was dressed to perfection, 
and yet with easy carelessness. He came up 
to his mother, and stood by her, holding her 
hand, while his eyes sought Molly, not bold- 
ly or impertinently, but as if appraising her 
critically. 

“Yes! I’m back again. Bullocks, I find, 
are not in my line. Fealy disappointed my 
father in not been able to appreciate their 
merits, and, I’m afraid, I didn’t care to learn, 
— the smell was insufferable on such a hot 

ay.” 

“My dear boy, don’t make apologies to 
me; keep them for your father. I’m only 
too glad to have you back. Miss Gibson, this 
tall fellow is my son Osborne, as I daresay 

ou have guessed. Osborne— Miss Gibson. 
ow, what will you have ?” 

He looked round the table as he sate 
down. ‘Nothing here,” said he. “Is there 
not some cold game-pie ? I'll ring for that.” 

Molly was trying to reconcile the ideal 


with the real. The ideal was agile, yet pow- | ness 


erful, with Greek features and an eagle eye, 
capable of enduring long fasting, and indif- 
ferent as to what he ate. The real was al- 
most effeminate in movement, though not in 
figure ; he had the Greek features, but his 
blue eyes had a cold, weary expression in 
them. He was dainty im eating, and had 
anything but a Homeric appetite. How- 
ever Molly’s hero was not to eat more than 
Ivanhoe, when he was Friar Tuck’s guest; 
and, after all, with a little alteration, she be- 
gan to think Mr. Osborne Hamley might 
turn out a poetical, if not a chivalrous hero. 
He was extremely attentive to his mother, 
which pleased Molly, and, in return, Mrs. 
Hamley seemed charmed with him to such a 
degree that Molly once or twice fancied that 
mother and son would have been happier in 
her absence. Yet, again, it struck on the 
shrewd, if simple girl, that Osborne was 
mentally squinting at her in the conversa- 
tion which was directed to his mother. 
There were little turns and ‘fioriture’ of 
speech which Molly could not help feeling 
were graceful antics of language not common 
in the simple daily intercourse between moth 

erandson. But it was flattering rather than 
otherwise to perceive that a very, fine young 
man, who was a poet to boot, should think it 
worth while to talk on the tight rope for her 
benefit. And before the afternoon was end- 
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ed, without their having been any direct 
conversation between Osborne and Molly, 
she had reinstated him on his throne in her 
imagination ; indeed, she had almost felt her- 
self disloyal to her dear Mrs Hamley when, in 
the first el after her introduction, she had 
questioned his claims on his mother’s idola- 
try. His beauty came out more and more, 
as he became animated in some discussion 
with her; and all his attitudes, if a little 
studied, were eful in the extreme. 
Before Molly left, the squire and Roger re- 
turned from Canonbury. 

“Osborne here!” said the squire, red and 
panting. » ‘“‘ Why the deuce couldn’t you tell 
us you were coming home? I looked about 
for you everywhere, just as we were going 
into the ordinary. I wanted to introduce 
you to Grantley, and Fox, and Lord For- 
rest—men from the other side of the 
county, whom you ought to know; and 
Roger there missed above half his dinner 
hunting about for you ; and all the time you’d 
stole away, and were quietly sitting here 
with the women. I wish you’d let me know 
the next time you make off. I’ve lost half 
my pleasure in looking at as fine a lot of 
cattle as I ever saw, with thinking you might 
be having one of your old attacks of faint- 
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“I should have had one, I think, if I'd 
stayed longer in that atmosphere. But I’m 
sorry if I’ve caused you anxiety.” 

“ Well! well!” said the squire, somewhat 
mollified. “And Roger, too,—there I’ve 
been sending him here and sending him 
there all the afternoon.” 

“T didn’t mind it, sir. I was only sorry 
you were so uneasy. I thought Osborne had 
gone home, for I knew it wasn’t much in 
his way,” said Roger. 

Molly intercepted a glance between the 
two brothers—a look of true confidence 
and love, which suddenly made her like 
them both under the aspect of relationship — 
new to her observation. 

Roger came up to her, and sat down by 
her. 

“Well, and how are you getting on with 
Huber ; don’t you find him very interest- 
ing?” 

“Tm afraid,” said Molly, penitently, “ I 
haven’t read much. Miss Brownings like 
me to talk; and, besides, there is so much 
to do at home before papa comes back; and 
Miss Browning doesn’t like me to go without 
her. I know it sounds nothing, but it does 
take up a great deal of time.” 

“When is your father comin 

“Next Tuesday, I believe. 
stay long away.” 


back ? ” 
€ cannot 
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“I shall ride over and pay my respects to | when the happy couple would be back: till 
Mrs. Gibson,” said he. “I shall come as soon | sister wakened—she’s always a little bit 
asImay. Your father has been a very kind | put out, you know, when she first wakens 
friend to me ever since I was a boy. And| m her afternoon nap,—and, without 
when I come, I shall expect my pupil to turning her head to see who it was, she said, 
have been very diligent,” he concluded, | quite sharp,—‘ Buzz, buzz, buzz! When 
smiling his kind, pleasant smile at idle ,will you learn that whispering is more 
Molly. fidgeting than talking out loud? I’ve not 

Then the carriage came round, and she been able to sleep at all for the chatter you 
had the long solitary drive back to Miss ,and Nancy have been keeping up all this 
Browning’s. It was dark out of doors when | time.’ You know that was a Rttle fancy of 
she got there; but Miss Phoebe was standing | sister’s, for she’d been snoring away as 
on the stairs, with a lighted candle in her | naturally as could be. So I went to her, 
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hand, peering into the darkness to see Molly 
come in. ' 

“Oh, Molly! Ithought you’d never come | 
back. Such a piece of news! Sister has | 
gone to bed; she’s had a headache— with | 
the excitement, I think; but she says it’s | 
new bread. Come upstairs softly, my dear, | 
and I'll tell you what it is! Who do you | 
think has been here,—drinking tea with | 
us, too, in the most condescending manner ?” | 

“Lady Harriet?” said Molly, suddenly 
enlightened by the word ‘condescending.’ | 

“Yes. Why, how did you guess it? | 
But, after all, her call, at any rate in the | 
first instance, was upon you. Oh, dear! , 
Molly if you're not in a hurry to go to bed, let | 
me sit down quietly and tell you all about it ; 


for my heart jumps into my mouth still 
when I think of how Iwas caught. She —_ 
that is, her ladyship—left the carriage | 
at ‘The George, and took to her feet to go | 


‘and leant over her, and said,in a low 
| voice, — 

«Sister, it’s her ladyship and me that 
has been conversing.’ 

“*¢Ladyship here, ladyship there! have 
you lost your wits, Phebe, that you talk 
such nonsense — and in your skull-cap, 
too !’ 

“ By this time she was sitting up, and, 
looking round her, she saw Lady Harriet, 
in her velvets and silks, sitting on our rug, 
smiling, her bonnet off, and her pretty hair 
all bright with the blaze of the fire. My 
word! Sister was up on her feet directly ; 
and she dropped her curtsey, and made her 
excuses for sleeping, as fast as might be, 
while I went off to put on my best cap, for 
sister might well say I was out of my wits 


_to go on chatting to an earl’s daughter in 


an old black silk skull-cap. Black silk, 
too! when, if I’d only known she was 


shopping — just as you or I may have done | coming, I might have put on my new brown 
many a time in our lives. And sister was silk, lying idle in my top drawer. And 
taking her forty winks; and I was sitting | when I came back, sister was ordering tea 


with my. gown up above my knees and my | 


for her ladyship, — our tea, I mean. So I 
feet on the fender, pulling out my grand- | took my turn at talk, and sister ~¥ out 


mother’s lace which I’d been washing. The |to put on her Sunday silk. But I don’t 
‘worst has yet to be told. Id taken off my ‘think we were quite so much at our ease 
cap, for I thought it was getting dusk and | with her ladyship as when I sat pulling out 
no one would come, and there was I in my my lace in my skull-cap. And she was 
black silk skull-cap, when Nancy put her quite struck with our tea, and asked where 
head in, and whispered,‘ There’s a lady | we got it, for she had never tasted any like 
downstairs —a real grand one, by her talk;’ | it before; and I told her we gave only 3s. 
and in there came my Lady Harriet, so 4d. a pound for it, at Johnson’s — (sister 
sweet and pretty in her ways, it was some | says I ought to have told her the price of 
time before I forgot I had never a cap on. | our company-tea, which is 5s. a pound, only 
Sister never wakened ; or never roused up, | that was not what we were drinki g ; for, as 
so to say. She says she thought it was | ill-luck would have it, we'd none of it in the 
Nancy bringing in the tea when she heard house)—and she said she would send us 
some one moving ; for her ladyship, as soon |some of hers, all the way from Russia or 
as she saw the state of the case, came and Prussia, or some out-of-the-way place, and 
knelt down on the rug by me, and begged | we were to compare and see which we liked 
my pardon so prettily for having followed best; and if we liked hers best, she could get 
Nancy upstairs without waiting for permis- it for us at 3s.a pound. And she left her 
sion; and was so taken by my old lace, and love for you; and, though she was going 
wanted to know how I washed it, and where | away, you were not to forget her. Sister 
you were, and when you'd be back, and thought such a message would set you up to 
| 
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much, and told me she would not be; And now you may tell me your news, my 
chargeable for the giving it you. ‘ But,’ Ij dear.” i 

said, ‘a message is a message, and it’s on| So Molly told her small events; which, 
Molly’s own shoulders if she’s set up by it. | interesting as they might have been at other 
Let us show ker an example of Sadie, times to the gossip-loving and sympathetic 
sister, though we have been sitting cheek-by-| Miss Phoebe, were rather pale in the 
jowl in such company.’ So sister humphed, | stronger light reflected from the visit of an 





and said she’d a headache, and went to bed.! earl’s daughter. 





FAITHFUL,TO THE LAST. 


THE winter-wind blew cold 
O’er snow-fields far and near, 
The sunlight on the wold 
Was gleaming pale and drear. 


Slowly I sally forth 
Beneath the inclement sky, 
And wander towards the north 
In pensive reverie. 


As I my way pursue 
Across the leafless wood, 
My sad heart takes the hue 
Of Nature’s mournful mood. 


Hark, from yon tower, the bell, 
With solemn message fraught, 
Rings out a funeral knell, 
Like echo to my thought. 


Ah, sound of sorrow keen, 
Telling of vanished years, 

Of days with promise green 
Too soon bedimmed with tears. 


Starts forth the buried past 
Of chequered memory, 
Bright joys that could not last, 
opes that bloomed but to die. 


Why weave we fondly ties - 
hich death so soon shall rend ? 
Why seek in melting eyes 
A bliss that ne’er shall end ? 


Shield we ’neath love’s soft wing, 
Shrine in our inmost heart, 
The closer aye we cling, 
The fiercer pang to part. 


Thus as with eyelids wet, 
Musing, my home I sought, 
A sight my vision met 
Recalled my wandering thought. 


Three forms before me rose, 
With noiseless steps and sad, 
Pressing the frozen snows, 
In humble mourning clad. 


No pomp of grief was there, 
Or vainly mocking show, 
Only the sorrow bare 
Of all parade of woe. 


Within a little cart, 

Made for glad childhood’s play, 
And framed with rugged art, 

A little coffin lay. 


One drew this lowly bier, 
Herself a gentle child, — 
Hung on her cheek a tear, 
Yet she looked up and smiled. 


With chastened grief, behind 
Moved slowly mourners twain, 

Soft weeping, yet resigned ; — 
This was the fanera) train. 


And I had held my breath 
While the sad group was near; 

It seemed that life and death 
Had strangely mingled here. 





Many a summer day 
That happy infant, dead, 
Had passed in childish play, 
By its fond sister led. 


Still faithful to the last 

That sister’s hand doth prove, 
F’en now she clingeth fast 

To her unselfish love. 


She draws along the way 
That silent little one, 

As though their happy pla: 
Scarce yet were wholly done. - 





And I learnt lesson new 
From the child’s simple faith, 
How love that’s pure and true, 
Is stronger aye than death ; 


How in the gloomy day, 
When all around is bare, 

Love lights the dreary way, 
Sees its own sunshine Micke 


And how the early dead 
Leave no sad memory 

For One with power hath said, 
“Let them come unto Mr;” 


And from assault of sin, 
From sorrow, fears, alarms, 
Secure are they withia 
The Everlasting Arms. 


Churchman’s Family Magazine. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE ON THE SKEVE 
MHOIL. 7 


CHAPTER IL. 


Ir was the 6th of September, some thirty 
years ago, and Jamie Gurlock’s birthday. 
Jamie was a flaxen-haired, apple-cheeked 
lad, six summers old, with strong sturdy 
limbs, and a spirit like his father’s, fearless 
and bold. He was in great glee this after- 
noon, having been allowed a half-holiday 
from school in honour of the day; besides 
which, there was to be a splendid currant- 
cake for tea; and, better than all, ‘Mam’ 
Gurlock was engaged in putting the finish- 
ing-touches to a new coat, bright-blue as to 
colour, and with beautiful gilt buttons, in 
which he was to be arrayed after tea, and go 
with his mother to the light-house, and sur- 
prise his father with an unexpected visit. 

So, when tea was over, and the cake 
duly discussed, Jamie, having had his face 
and hands well scrubbed, was inducted into 
his new coat, with strict iujunctions to sit 
still till his mother should be ready to start 
—a command which Jamie’s restless pro- 
clivities made it impossible for him to obey to 
the letter. Then Mam Gurlock packed up 
a little basket to take to her husband, con- 
taining a dozen new-laid eggs, a loaf of fresh 
home-made bread, a piece of the birth-day 
cake, and, on the top of all, a bunch of homely 
flowers, culled from the little garden in front 
of the cottage; then the fire was carefully 
raked, the cottage door locked, the key be- 
ing deposited in a little nook under the 
thatch; and Mam Gurlock and Jamie took 
their way, hand in hand, up from the hollow 
in which the cottage was built, over the short 
turf of the cliffs for a quarter of a mile, and 
then down by a zigzag path to the sandy 
beach, where they found Miles Gurlock’s 
own little boat, the Seamew, moored high 
and dry, just above the highest fringe of sea- 
weed which the ebbing tide had washed. 
The boat was quickly run down to the wa- 
ter, and Jamie and the basket of eggs 
placed carefully in the stern; after which, 
Mam Gurlock took her seat, and pushed out 
boldly from shore, showing by the way she 
handled the oars that she thoroughly under- 
stood their use; and as soon as she got into 
deep water, began to pull steadily in a 
straight line for the light-house, two miles 
away, which stood out stern and gray from 
the flaming wrack of clouds in the west- 
ern sky. 

A tall comely young woman of six or 
eight and twenty, with a fresh frank face, 
and dark sunny eyes, was Mam Gurlock. 
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The daughter of a fisherman, and the wife 
of a light-house keeper, she was thoroughly 
at home on the water, and never looked to 
greater advan than when engaged as 
she was at oan. She had rolled the 
sleeves of her lilac dress high up her white 
and shapely arms, and had thrown off her 
bonnet, and let down the coils of her dark 
hair, that she might have the full benefit of 
the cool evening breeze; and as her well- 
rounded figure swayed gracefully to the mo- 
tion of the oars, she looked like what she 
was —a picture of fresh, healthy woman- 
hood — home-spun, I grant you, but of 
thoroughly good material. 

amie was quite at home on the Skeve 
Mhoil, having been there several times with 
one or the other of his parents; not so fre- 
quently, however, but that each of his visits 
was set down as a day of high festival in the 
calendar of his childish recollections. He 
was beginning already to find that certain 
penalties are attached to the wearing of fine 
clothes ; one of them, and not the least pain- 
ful, being that your freedom of action is 
thereby narrowed, for whereas, when Jamie 
had gone out on previous occasions with his 
father or mother in the boat, he had derived 
intense enjoyment from dangling one or both 
arms in the cool clear water, this pleasure 
was denied him to-day, as incompatible with 
the grandeur of his appearance, besides which, 
his mother’s frequent injunctions to him to sit 
still became intolerably irksome after a time 
and almost induced him to wish that he had 
left his gay finery at home, and had gone to 
see his father in his old well-patched coat, in 
which he was allowed to do as he liked. 
Jamie might not be sure as to all the other 
points of the compass, but he knew which 
was the north: it lay right through that 
bank of black cloud, beyond which lay 
Greenland and the country of whales and 
icebergs, where, in winter, the sun was not 
seen for many weeks; and his uncle Harry 
was out there in a big ship, fishing — yes, 
fishing for whales; and when he, Jamie, 
grew up, he also would go and fish for 
whales — it was the only fit work for men to 
dv. Before long, he fell to thinking how 
foolish he had been to refuse that extra bit 
of cake at teatime, although he felt at the 
time that he had had enough ; but certainly 
it would be very pleasant to munch it out 
there in the boat. This thought was just 
passing through his head, when, wonderful 
to.relate, Mam rested on her oars for a mo- 
ment, and diving deep with one hand into 
that wonderful pocket of hers, drew there- 
from, carefully folded in a fragment of news- 
paper, the identical piece of cake to which 
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Jamie’s recollections had clung, and handed 
it to him with a smile. How delicious it 
tasted, eaten out there under such circum- 
stances, far sweeter than all that had gone 
before | 

Mam Gurlock turning to look while she 
was yet half a mile away from the Skeve 
Mhoil, could see her husband standing out 
on the rock to receive her; for Miles Gur- 
lock had not forgotten that it was his boy’s 
birthday, and had watched mother and son 
through his glass from the moment the tiny 
speck of a boat had cong his eye when 
it was first putting out from land. His 
sunburnt face broadened into a glad smile of 
welcome, as he secured the little craft, and, 
lifting out Jamie, gave him a kiss, and a 
rough hearty hug, not forgetting a word of 
praise for the pretty blue coat. 

‘ We’ve brought thee a lump of cake, dad, 
and it’s ever so good,’ said Jamie; ‘and 
some eggs, and a posy that smells as if all the 
garden was squeezed up together.’ 

‘I’m right glad thou’s come, Mam,’ said 
Miles; giving his wife’s hand a warm gripe 
of welcome. ‘I was just longing to have my 
little Seamew here, when I saw thee putting 
out from shore.’ 

‘Nothing wrong, dad, is there?’ said 
Mam, turning anxious eyes on her husband. 

‘There is something wrong, my lass, but 
nothing that need frighten thee,’ answered 
stalwart Miles. ‘ Old Martin was taken with 
a fit about an hour and a half since, and 
though he soon came out of it again, it has 
left him very weak and poorly like; so ’'m 
going to take him ashore, and see him safe 
to his sister’s house in Warrendale; and now 
that my own boat’s here, I’ll e’en go in that, 
and then I shall get back in half the time it 
would take me if I went in that great awk- 
ward coble of ours, which is one of the 
nastiest boats to pull that ever I was in in 
my life.’ 

* And what’s to become of me and Jamie 
while thou’s gone ?’ said Mam. 

‘Thou talks as if I was going to be a 
month away, when I shall be back in three 
hours at the furthest. Thou must just make 
up thy mind to spend a night on th’ Skeve, 
and help Abel Rushton to look after the 
lamps; for since he met with his accident 
t’other week, he’s not been upto much, and 
hasn’t rightly got the use of his arm yet; be- 
sides, thou knows what a timersome chap he 
is at the best of times, and he’d give any- 
thing rather than be left alone on the old 
rock when it’s getting dusk. Thou can put 
Jamie into my berth when it’s his bedtime, 
and I'll pull both of you ashore early in the 
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morning; and: now I'll go and fetch old 
Martin down to the boat.” 

The arrangement was one with which 
Mam Gurlock was only half satisfied; but 
she did not incline to oppose her husband's 
wishes in the matter. She would have pre- 
ferred going ashore at once with him and 
Martin ; only the Seamew was hardly cal- 
culated to carry more than two people, 
especially as the wind was beginning to 
freshen ; and she knew how strongly her hus- 
band disliked rowing the boat belonging to 
the light-house, which lay moored ready for 
use at a moment’s notice, and which would 
have held her and Jamie and the two men 
comfortably. But Mam Gurlock was not a 
woman given to repining ; so with one little 
sigh of regret’ that her ‘ outing’ had not been 

roductive of quite so much pleasure as she 
had anticipated, she made up her mind to 
make the best of circumstances as they 
were. 

Very cadaverous and ill looked Martin 
Gilbert, the head-keeper, as he followed 
Miles Gurlock down the rocks to the boat : 
a middle-aged man with grizzled hair, that 
fell to his shoulders, and with aquiline fea- 
tures that looked almost as keen and hard as 
if they had been carved out of wood. He 
greeted Mam with a friendly nod as he 
passed her, and, encountering Jamie next 
moment, stopped to hunt in his pockets, and, 
after some searching, produced therefrom a 
penny, which that shy young gentleman 
was not persuaded without dffiiculty to ac- 
cept; but having once taken it, was desirous 
of proceeding home without delay, that it 
might be at once exchanged for sweet-stuff 
at a certain well-known shop in the village. 

Another hug of the youngster, a cheer 
‘ good-bye, old lass’ to Mam, and Miles Gur- 
lock stepped after Martin into the boat; a 
shove with the oar sent her out into deep wa- 
ter, and then, under the long steady strokes 
of Miles, the Seamew sped swiftly on her 
way. 

The sun was just dipping to the horizon 
as the two men left the Skeve Mhoil, and 
westward the tips of the waves were all 
touched with gold and rose colour; but in 
the north, the low black bank of cloud still 
hung threateningly, like a dark mountain 
that had come up suddenly from the sea ; and 
the tide, as it ran swiftly out, began to wash 
and beat and eddy more fiercely, under the 
influence of the freshening breeze, against 
the ledges and sunken reefs of the rock on 
which the gray light-house was built. The 
trio who were left behind stood watchin 
the receding boat till it showed like a mek 
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in the distance. Jamie, as soon as he got 
over his disappointment at not being taken 
ashore with his father, made up his mind 
that it would be very pleasant to spend a 
night on the Skeve Mhoil. He had manu- 
factured a tiny fleet of paper-boats, whose 
evolutions he watched with unceasing in- 
terest as they were tossed to and fro on the 
mimic waves of a little pool left by the re- 
ceding tide among the rocks. 

The evening grew at once dull and chilly 
as soon as the sun was lost below the line of 
the horizon. ‘ Hadn’t thou and the lad bet- 
ter come page mistress ?’ said Abel 
Rushton. ‘We shall do no good standing 
here, I reckon; and it’s high time I set 
about lighting the lamps.’ 

Mam Gurlock gave a ready assent to the 
proposition ; and after another last look, the 
three went up the steep copper ladder that 
led from the base of the light-house to the 
little square doorway high up in its side, 
through which admission was gained to the 
interior — Abel first, then Jamie, and Mam 
last of all ; Jamie being beguiled, by a prom- 
ise that he should see the lamps lighted, into 
leaving his little fleet to take care of itself. 
A few minutes later, the light from the 
great lantern shone out clear, brilliant, and 
steady, far over the fast-darkening sea. 
The dangerous reef of rocks known as the 
Skeve Mhoil was situated, as already stated, 
about two miles from the shore, or rather 
that ledge of it was on which the light-house 
was built, being the only point that remained 
uncovered at high water; and the spring- 
tides would sometimes cover even that; at 
other times, a strong westerly gale would 
often drive the waves right over it, and dash 
them, white and furious, against the granite 
pediment of the tower, and send them hiss- 
ing with rage high up its smooth walls, 
while it seemed to look down in grim con- 
tempt at their puny efforts to displace it. 
But in ordinary weather, you might walk at 
high water twenty ,yards in any direction 
from the base of the light-house, without 
wetting the sole of your boot. It was at low 
water that the hideous features of the Skeve 
Mhoil intruded themselves most prominently 
on your notice ; you were then able to un- 
derstand what a cruel monster it must have 
been in former days, how many a gallant 
ship must have gone to pieces against its 
iron sides, before it was seized and turned 
into aslave, and made to carry a lamp to 
light up its own deformity. For half a 
mile or more, it stretched its arms in dif- 
ferent directions into the sea, and at low 
water you could see the waves breaking 
whitely over them wherever they came at 
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all near the surface; but when the tide 
was in, there was nothing to betray what 
lay lurking below, all the more dangerous 
because it was unseen. Such dangers might 
now, however, be considered among the 
things of the past, thanks to the bright 
constant star which shone nightly high 
over the black volcanic forehead of the 
Skeve Mhoil. 
- To gain access to the light-house, you had 
to climb a fixed copper ladder, for some 
twenty or thirty feet, which brought you to 
a low-browed doorway in the thick wall, 
entering through which, yuu found yourself 
in a room, much more spacious, probably, 
than you had been led to expect. This 
lower apartment was used chiefly as a work- 
shop and store-room; in the middle of the 
floor was a square wooden trap-door, which, 
on being pulled up by means of an iron 
ring, disclosed to view an extensive aper- 
ture, in which the provisions and better 
class of stores were usually kept. From 
this room an iron staircase conducted you to 
the one next above it, which was fitted 
up with some degree of comfort, and was 
dining-room, sitting-room, and bedroom in 
one, the beds being three narrow berths, 
like those on board ship, raised one above 
the other against the wall, and shut in by 
neat dimity curtains. Everything, in fact, 
not only in this room, which the men called 
their parlour, but throughout the building, 
was characterized by cleanliness the most 
exquisite. A second iron staircase led from 
the parlour to the lamp-room, the highest 
point of the light-house, outside which 
ran a narrow gallery, whence, in clear 
weather, there was a magnificent view. 
Mam Gurlock and Abel Rushton sat in 
the little parlour together, one on each 
side the table, with an oil-lamp burning 
betwixt them; the former employing her- 
self, while waiting for her husband, in 
the mending of one of his old coats, for 
Mam always carried a housewife in her 
pocket ; while Abel was doing his best to 
spell out a well-thumbed collection of coun- 
try-side ballads, leaving off now and then 
to vary the monotony of his occupation 
with a few attempts at conversation. It 
had been quite dark for some time past, 
and Miles Gurlock in the Seamew might 
be back at any moment. Jamie, contrary 
to his usual custom, had put in no protest 
this evening against being put to bed, the 
temptation of sleeping in his father’s berth 
proving stronger than his desire to keep 
his mother and Abel company ; not, indeed, 
that he meant to go to sleep when put 
into the berth — far from it; his secret 
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intention being to enjoy the novelty of the 
position, and at the same time’ remain 
a silent but wakeful spectator of all that 
went forward in the little room. Then, asa 
preliminary experiment, he drew the dimity 
curtains close, and shut himself in from 
the view of those outside. His father, he 
thought, no doubt did the same when he 
came to bed, and then he would lay his head 
on that nice soft pillow, and draw the 
bed-clothes well about him, and then — ah, 
well, the next thing bis father would do 
would be to go to sleep; but he, Jamie, 
was not going to do that just at present ; 
no, he was going to keep awake ever 
—such—a—long—time. And as he 
breathed these words to himself, Jamie 
slipped unconsciously into the sweet un- 
troubled sleep of childhood, and knew noth- 
ing more. 

‘I will send thee some ointment for thy 
shoulder by the first boat,’ said Mam Gur- 
lock to Abel, ‘ and thou must get Miles to 
rub it in for thee. It is made from a recipe 
of my mother’s, and is reckoned very good 
for anything of that kind.’ 

‘Ay, ay, mistress, I'll try it, if so be 
as thou recommends it; but if I don’t get 
better soon, I must just go and see owd 
Dr. Sampson.’ 

‘It’s time the Seamew was back, I’m 
thinking,’ said Mam. ‘ Thou might just step 
outside, and look out for her; thou would 
see her in the moonlight a good way off.’ 

‘Miles has mappen had to stay a while 
with th’ owd chap,’ remarked Abel; ‘ thou’s 
no oecasion to get anxious about him.’ 

‘Nay, I'm not exactly anxious,’ said 
Mam; ‘ only it’s time he was back again.’ 

Abel Rushton put down his book, rose, 
stretched himself, yawned, and then went 
slowly down the staircase in obedience to 
Mam’s request. A minute or two later, 
his voice was heard calling from below: ‘I 
can just make out the boat, but she won’t 
be here for ten minutes yet.’ 

Mam’s grave face relaxed into a smile, 
and her needle shot more quickly through 
her work. She wanted to finish the coat 
before her husband got back, but she had 
still five minutes’ work to do when she 
heard voices below, too far off for her 
to recognize the tones. Then she heard the 
noise of footsteps ascending outside, which 
came presently into the lower room; and 
then, atter a pause, began to mount the iron 
staircase that led into the room in which 
she was now sitting. ‘The footsteps of 
two men, those, of Miles and Abel,’ she said 
to herself, without turning her head to look, 
for she was just putting in the last stitches. 
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Did Miles think she had not heard him 
come up, that he stood there stock-still at 
the top of the staircase, thinking, perhaps, 
| to surprise her when she should turn round ? 
Next moment saw the last stitch putin, and 
with an emphatic ‘ There!’ Mam stooped, 
‘and bit her thread in two, and then, with 
ithe coat held out at arm’s-length, turned 
| smilingly to confront her husband. 

The coat dropped from her fingers, and 
with a low cry of terror, she started to her 
feet at the sight of two strange faces, bent 
loweringly on her. Next moment, she rec- 
ognized one of them, and all the colour died 
out of her face, and with one hand pressed 
on her heart, she shrank back a step or 
two, crying as she did so: ‘Steve Day- 
idson, what hast thou done with my hus- 
' band ?” 

‘By the great Fiend himself, it is Janet 
Gawne, ant nobody else!’ exclaimed the 
man thus addressed. 

He was a man of immense size and 
strength, with black hair and beard, and 
eyes to match; with large, well-shaped 
features, which years of dangerous warfare 
against whatever was good and lawful had 
hardened into a set expression of mingled 
‘eruelty and suspicion; and with a certain 
| rugged ferocity about him that was not 

without its attractions for less bold spirits, 
|who were willing to recognize in Black 
Steve the presence of a master-mind in 
wrong-doing. 

His companion was a little, shambling, 
red-haired man, who squinted horribly, and 
walked with a limp —a villain of a far more 
intellectual stamp than Black Steve, by 
whom, as it soon appeared, he was regarded 
with much respect, if not with absolute fear. 
Both the men were dressed in a rough, 
half-seafaring costume; but Mam noticed 
afterwards that the red-haired man’s hands 
were white and slender as those of a woman, 
and that his accent and style of speaking 
were altogether those of a person of some 
education. 

Black Steve, when he had in some meas- 
ure recovered from his surprise at finding 
Mam Gurlock there, or, as he called her, 
Janet Gawne, such having been her maiden 
name, gave vent to a laugh that seemed to 
shake the very building, so loud and up; 
roarious was it ; while poor Mam, white and 
terrified, crept still further away, till the 
wall arrested her further progress. 

‘Caught in as pretty a little trap as ever 
I see in the whole course of my life!’ ex- 
‘claimed Black Steve with much gusto. ‘ Sit 
down, Mr. Cris; sit down for a moment, 
while I explain this little affair.’ 
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Mr. Cris took a chair, and nodded to his 
friend to proceed. 

‘You'll perhaps hardly believe it, but I 
was once in love with that white-faced cat, 
resumed Steve. ‘I’ve laughed to myself 
many a time since to think what a fool I was, 
but I did love her then, and no mistake ; 
and I'believe I should have won her, if that 
smooth-faced Miles Gurlock hadn’t come 
between us; but from that day I was like 
dirt under my lady’s feet, and there was 
never a kind word for me afterwards. On 
the night of Warrendale Fair, I, thinking 
no harm, tried to kiss her ; but she up with 
her hand, and slapped me in the face, and 
told me her mind in a way that opened my 
eyes completely ; and then up came Gur- 
lock, and knives were out, and there would 
have been blood spilt, if they hadn’t sepa- 
rated us by force. I swore to be revenged 
on both of them, and Black Steve always 
keeps his promises either for good or bad. 
If that girl hadn’t jilted me, I should never 
have been what I am now; but that’s neither 
here nor there. Seven years have gone by 
since that time, but it’s all as fresh in my 
mind as if it had happened only yesterday. 
I swore to be revenged, and you will see 
whether I know how to keep my _ promise!’ 
He brought his huge fist down upon the 
table with a bang, and emphasized what he 
had said by half-a-dozen terrible oaths. 

The noise awoke Jamie, and next moment 
one of the dimity curtains was drawn on 
one side, and the lad’s pretty dishevelled 
head thrust through the opening. The two 
men were fortunately standing with their 
backs to the berths, and did not see the 
movement; but Mam saw it, and her heart 
gave a great bound as the thought of her 
child’s danger flashed for the first time 
across her mind. A drooping of the eye- 
brows over the staring wide-open eyes, 
an almost imperceptible movement of the 
head, and quick-witted Jamie took the 
hint intended for him; he drew back in 
silence, the dimity curtain dropped into 
its place, and the wild look of terror died in 
some measure out of the trembling mother’s 
eyes. With Heaven’s help, she thought 
she could bear whatever they might choose 
to inflict on her, if only—her boy might 
be permitted to escape unharmed. 

* This little by-scene had taken but a 
moment to enact, and Mr. Cris’s shrill cach- 
innation, which had burst out irrepressibly 
at the conclusion of his friend’s ‘story, was 


still ringing in Mam’s ears at the instant’ 


that the aspiration for the child’s safety 
was wrung from her fluttered heart. 
‘ As pretty a little romance of unrequited 


| affection as I've heard for a long time,’ 
; exclaimed Mr. Cris, as soon as his laughter 
had subsided; ‘and I’m not the one to 
stand in the way of your revenge, Steve, 
| my boy, although it’s a sort of thing in 
| which never indulge myself; it’s a luxury 
| that often turns out rather expensive in the 
long-run. But, first of all, let us attend 
to business — let us accomplish the purpose 
for which we came here; there will be time 
enough to consider this young person’s case 
afterwards — eh ?’ 

Black Steve gave a growl of assent, and 
proceeded to examine the priming of his 
pistols. 

‘Will madame oblige me by taking a 
seat ?’ resumed Mr. Cris in the blandest of 
tones, addressing himself to Mam, and point- 
ing to a chair. Mam felt that she was 
obliged to comply, and sat down accordingly. 
‘Pardon the liberty I am about to take,’ 
went on Mr. Cris; ‘but the necessities of 
the case must be my excuse.’ So speaking, 
he drew from his pocket some pieces of thin 
cord, with which he proceeded to fasten 
Mam dexterously and securely in her chair, 
so that when he had done, she could move 
neither hand nor foot; and any violent ef- 
fort to get away must have resulted in her 
falling bound and helpless to the floor ; 
Black Steve meanwhile looking on in silent 
admiration at his friend’s handiwork. In 
any ordinary case of violence, Mam would 
a have begged for mercy, and not 
nave been without hope that her pees 
would be granted; but when she looked 
from one face to the other of the two villains 
in whose power she was, she saw how worse 
than useless any such plea would be, and 
maintained the stubborn silence of despair. 

‘I am now going to put one or two inter- 
rogatives to you,’ resumed Mr. Cris, as soon 
as he had satisfied himself that it was im- 
possible for her to stir, ‘and the more truth- 
fully you answer me, the better it will be 
for your own welfare.’ 

‘Tll answer none of thy questions, till 
thou or thy mate tells me what has become 
of my husband,’ said Mam stubbornly. 

‘Tor husband — wretch! What do I 
know or care about your husband ?’ 

Black Steve whispered a word or two in 
his friend’s ear. 

‘Oh, that was him, was it?’ said Mr. 
Cris aloud. ‘ He has been well looked after, 
you may be sure,’ he: added, turning to 
Mam: ‘we have not forgotten to attend to 
his little comforts ; only it’s not convenient 
for him to come home this evening. He 
desired his love to you, and begged you 
would not fret—no, not even if it should 
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so happen that you were never to see him 
again.’ 

Black Steve was tickled by his friend’s 
pleasantry, and vowed with a terrible oath 
that Mr. Cris was the best company in the 
world. 

A horrible misgiving took possession of 
Mam’s heart ; these men had murdered her 
husband, and seized his boat, and were 
here for some vile purpose, of which as yet 
she was in ignorance. And Abel Rushton, | 
too — what had become of him? had he 
shared a similar fate? As to the shape 
which the long-hoarded vengeance of Black 
Steve would take with regard to herself, 
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name of Martin Gilbert was painted in 
large letters. 

“Tt will be here, if anywhere,” said 
Steve. 

“ Try,” said Mr. Cris sententiously, as he 
drew a long ugly-looking knife from one of 
his pockets, and felt its point appreciatively 
with bis thumb. 

The chest was locked, as a matter of 
course; but the skilful hand of Black 
Steve, with the aid of a skeleton-key, soon 
tickled open the simple wards. The nu- 
merous layers of clothes, all methodically 
arranged, were tossed unceremoniously on 


‘the floor; and Steve’s itching fingers, div- 


she could at present form no opinion; but | ing here and there towards the bottom of 
that its end would be death in one form or | the box, brought to light before long the 
another, she could hardly doubt. If ru-| object of which they were in search; with 
mour spoke truly, the stain of blood lay | a yell of triumph he drew forth a canvas bag 
already on the soul of Steve Dawidson ; | full of sovereigns, and flung it on the table. 
and that both he and his companion would; Mr. Cris’s ugly-looking knife was put 
hold her life cheaply, she had every reason | back into its sheath without delay, and the 
to believe. Well, if Miles were really | two men seated themselves at the table to 
gone, it hardly mattered what became of count over their ill-gotten gains. . While 
her, she thought. Ah, yes; there was|they were thus employed, the dimity cur- 
Jamie! for his sake she must strive hardly | tains opened again, and Jamie’s frightened 
for her life—for his sake she must pray | face peered through. The men were so 
that Heaven’s mercy might find for her | intently occupied, that Mam could without 
some loop-hole of escape ! fear signal Jamie, by sundry frowns and 

These bitter thoughts occupied Mam | shakings of the head that he must on no 
Gurlock so deeply, that she scarcely heard | account allow himself to be seen. Jamie 
the question which Mr. Cris proceeded to | understood, and was seen no more. 

ut to her, and he was obliged to re eat! “A hundred and ninety each— and a 
it before she could fully comprehend its | very pretty little haul!” exclaimed Black 
import. |Steve admiringly, when the money had 


* Where does Martin Gilbert keep his 
store of money ? ” 

“T don’t know,” said Mam wearily, when 
asked for the seconed time. 

“You lie!” said Mr. Cris fiercely. 
“Don’t you know that, three months ago, | 
old Gilbert had a legacy of three hundred | 
pounds left him, and that he is. such a| 
miser, and puts so little faith in the safety 
of banks, that he always keeps the money 
by him, wherever he may be—on shore 
during his holiday times, and in the light- 
house when he is on duty?. Don’t you 
know these things, I say ?” 

“T know that old Martin had a bit of 
money left him, and that he likes to keep. 
it somewhere near at hand; but where he | 
hides it away, I know no more than the 
dead.” 

“We'll soon teach you to know,” said | 
Mr. Cris with an oath. But at this junc- 
ture Black Steve touched his friend on the 
shoulder, and with a meaning grin drew 
that personage’s attention to a seaman’s 
chest placed against the wall, on which the 
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been divided into two heaps. 
“The old fellow’s legacy and savings all 
in a lump,” remarked his -friend compla- 


on 

“No doubt of it,” said Steve. ‘For m 
art, I think we can’t do less than drink. 
fr. Martin Gilbert’s health. What say 
ou? We are not hurried for half an 

oa and I daresay we shall find a drop: 

of the right stuff somewhere about.” 

“ Aoreed. Only find something decent 
to drink, and I’m your man.” 

“Oh, I’ve been here before to-day, and: 
I know where the stores are kept.” 

“What about her?” said Mr. Cris, jerk-- 
ing his thumb over his shoulder in the: 
direction of his prisoner. 

“Time enough to finish her little busi-- 
ness, curse her! before we go,” said Black 
Steve; and with a diabolical laugh, he de- 
scended the staircase towards the lower: 
room, taking with him a small lantern. 
“A prize!—a prize!” he shouted next 
minute. “ Come here, old fellow, and give: 
a helping-hand.” 
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Mr. Cris jumped up, and with a last|she murmured through the yearning, pas- 
scrutinizing glance at his prisoner, followed | sionate kisses that fell in a shower on his 
his friend into the lower room. Black | face and neck. The next moment she was 
Steve had, in fact, found a bale of rich | herself again, resolute and composed. She 
stuffs and a keg of hollands, which the| put the lad down with a last word of cau- 
light-house keepers had picked out of an/| tion, drew off her shoes, and stealing on 
abandoned ship a few days before, and | tiptoe to the staircase, went down on her 
which Martin Gilbert had put temporarily | hands and knees, and looked through the 
away with the other stores. | opening. 

Mam Gurlock was left alone. Now or | 
never, she must make an effort for liberty | ’ 
and life. If they could only creep out un- oer ee 
seen — she and Seatte--a0k get down to! THe trap-door of the store-closet was 
the boat before their flight was discovered !| open, and tilted up on end; and in their 
But in that little if lay the whole difficulty. | eagerness to examine their booty more close- 
It was a dangerous game to play, with the | ly, Black Steve and his companion had 
two men in the lower room, through which | leaped into the cavity, which, when only 
she would have to pass with Jamie in her | halt-filled with stores— as was the case at 
arms; but no other plan that she could | present — was indeed quite large enough to 
think of offered even the faintest loop-hole | hold three or four men. They had appar- 
for escape. Both the men were armed ‘ently opened the bale of silk, and having 
with pistols; and even if she got clear of| satisfied themselves as to its quality, were 
the rock before they discovered her flight, | now, by the obscure light of the lantern, en- 
she could hardly hope to get out of range, | gaged in driving a large gimlet into the keg 
and would they not attempt to shoot her | of hollands, as the readiest mode of getting 
down as she sat at the oars? Well, she | at the contents. 
must take her chance of that. Jamie must} As Mam Gurlock looked down upon this 
be laid for safety at the bottom of the | scene, there flashed through her brain a 
boat; and, for her own part, it would be | sudden thought, which sent the blood cours- 
better to die either by a bullet or by drown- | ing to her heart, and turned for a moment 
ing, than to fall again into the hands of or two, both the place and persons before 
these terrible men. To prevent pursuit, her into a picture as wild, blotted, and in- 
the other boat must be cut adrift. | coherent as the dream of any lunatic. She 

“Hist, hist, Jamie!” called Mam in a | knelt, with her hands pressed to her brow, 
loud whisper, and next moment the little | for a space of several seconds, till the beat- 
face showed itself through the dimity cur- ing at her heart was somewhat stilled ; then, 
‘tains, looking more bewildered than tright- | holding up a cautionary finger to Jamie, 
ened, for Jamie had not understood half | she stole noiselessly down the staircase into 
the strange expressions he had heard; and | the lower room, and glided forward like an 
the idea of harm happening to his mother | ominous shadow, till her hand rested on the 
was something so foreign to his experience, , trap-door, and peering with white face 
that he could hardly comprehend it. round the edge.of it, she saw that the two 

“Don’t speak, but get softly out of bed, | men were still intent on their occupation, 
-and come hither,’ added Mam in a low,|and that her presence was unsuspected. 
smothered voice. Jamie slipped out of bed | One after the other, the two iron hooks that 
with the quickness of a ty ya held the door in its upright position were 

“Q Mam, what have the bad men done | silently removed, and the same instant it 


to thee?” he cried, forgetting his mother’s | fell forward into its place with a terrific 
caution, as he ran to her, his bare legs and | crash, and shut in the two men who were 
feet shewing out like marble against the | below. Mam Gurlock sprang forward as 


dark floor. the door fell, and before either Black Steve 
“ Hush-h-h!” cried Mam with a look of | or his friend could recover from their aston- 
terror. “Thou mustn’t speak just yet; | ishment, hadrun home the two large bolts 
but take that knife that lies on the table, | with which the trap, when down, was secur- 
cand cut this cord that holds my arms. | ed in its place. 
That’s it. Now, give me the knife;” and| Now for the boats! To run nimbly up 
next minute the severed cords fell one by | the staircase into the upper room; to wrap 
-one to the ground. Jamie in the warm pea-jacket she had been 
Her first act was to snatch up Jamie in | mending for his father; to lift him in her 
her arms. “ God in heaven bless thee, my | arms, and hasten down again, and so past 
darling, and keep thee from all harm!” | the trap — where the imprisoned men were 
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already making desperate efforts to break | sprained shoulder would prevent him from 
out —to the outer door, and then swiftly | using the oars. He had not been killed, 
down the outside ladder; and then skirting | then, as Mam had surmised, though how he 
the base of the light-house, along the rocks | had contrived to escape out of the clutches 
at a rapid pace towards the little cove in | of Black Steve and his friend, was more 
which the Seats were ordinarily moored, still | than she could comprehend ; but that he had 
holding the lad pressed tightly in her arms |now got clear away was evident, his pur- 
— was for Mam Gurlock the work of a min- | pose in taking both boats doubtless being, in 
ute. She knew that she had not a moment the first place, to prevent pursuit, and, in 
to lose ; that the old wooden trap, servicea- | the second, by cutting off their means of 
ble enough, doubtless, for ordinary pur- | escape from the rock, to render'the capture 
poses, would not long withstand the desper- of the two men a matter of certainty. In 
ate strength of Black Steve; and she must doing this, Abel had thought of nothing ex- 
get away from the Skeve Mhoil before the | cept to get ashore as quickly as possible, 
two men broke loose, otherwise she had bet- and gather a number of trusty friends to 
ter have remained as she was before. Down Mam’s rescue. But Abel’s accident preclud- 
she went, swiftly but cautiously, over the ed him from rowing; and although the tide 
slippery juts of rock, looking neither to the | had’turned now, and was coming in rapidly, 
right hand nor to the left, but picking her | the boats had got into a current which ran 
way with care towards the little - in the | direct for the lee of the Giant’s Nose, a 
rocks— before her, life and liberty —be-, headland some four miles away; and even 
hind her—— But where were the boats? supposing he should succeed in landing 
Once, twice, thrice she lovked around; | there — always a matter of some’ difficulty 
but the boats were nowhere to be seen.|—three or four hours must necessarily 
The warm flush of hope that had begun elapse before any help could be looked 
to kindle round her hows was rudely | for from him; and in that time, what might 
quenched ; her very life itself seemed fro- | not happen? 
zen out of her as she looked around for the | Mam had no means of signaling Abel, 
third time, and saw herself cut off from all even supposing that his fears would have 
means of escape, and for one brief instant | allowed him to come back, which she very 
she felt as though she were, in spirit,a sec- much doubted; his timorous, self-loving dis- 
ond person looking down upon the bitter | osition not being altogether unknown to 
strait of a poor woman called Mam Gurlock, | lan No — she was as utterly isolated, and 
and seeing how hopeless her case was, could | cut off from all human aid, as if Abel and 
afford to pity her. ‘ Heaven help me, or I | the boats were a thousand miles away: her 
shall go mad!’ murmured Mam to herself. ‘last chance of life was gone. She turned, 
In agonized despair she stood for a minute | and hurried back to the spot where she had 
or two, utterly puzzled and confounded by | left Jamie. If the men had not yet succeed- 
her inability to account for the disappear- | ed in breaking out of the trap, she would 
ance of the boats. That Abel Rushton was | hide him in the berth again, where happily 
nowhere to be seen, caused her no surpris@|he might remain undiscovered till help 
believing as she did that he had been mur-| should arrive. But when she reached the 
dered, and thrown into the sea. Still, the | light-house, with Jamie in her arms, and 
boats could not have been taken away ex-| had set foot on the lowest rung of the lad- 
cept by human hands, and gone they cer- | der, she heard the crash of breaking wood 
tainly were. She set Jamie down for an|in the room above, and the loud voices of | 
instant, and then turned and hurried up the | the two men as they burst out of their con- 
rocks, and, standing on the highest ledge, | finement, and knew that she was too late. 
strained her eyes out over the dark waste of | All her mother’s soul went forth in a brief 
waters; after a little while, right in a silver | agonized cry to Heaven that her child, 
tracks of moonlight, and not more than a| might be saved; and then, hardly knowing. 
quarter of a mile from the Skeve Mhoil, she | whither she was going, she ran back to the. 
plainly saw two boats, evidently lashed to | landing-place, in the desperate hope that 
each other, in the larger of which a man |help might already be comimg from the 
was seated. Looking more intently, and, | shore. Moon and stars were shining bright. 
as it were, with all her soul, she clearly dis- | ly, and her practised eyes swept the space 
tinguished that the smaller boat was her | of water between the light-house and the 
husband’s own little Seamew, and the larger | iand, but no trace of life was anywhere to 
one that belonging to the light-house, while | be seen. She crouched down on the rocks, 
the man seated so quietly in the latter could | and pressed her boy passionately to her 
be none other than Abe] Rushton, whose | heart. Another minute or two now would 
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decide their fate. The two escaped ruffi-| was notime for her to do so. She heard 
ans, after hunting for her within the light-| the voices of the two men as they were de- 
house, would come down and search the | scending the ladder to come in search of 
rocks, and find her—find both of them. | her, and she had -_—_ time to imprint a 


She looked with longing eyes at the great | last lingering kiss on the lad’s lips, and to 
dark waves as they came rolling in, and see him creep quietly into his hiding-place, 
burst in an angry shiver of spray against when a yell of triumph from Black Steve 
the rocks. Would it not be well to court | proclaimed that she was seen. 

an easy death in their cool liquid depths, | She ran with weak uncertain footsteps 
and so save herself and her child from that | from the dangerous neighbourhood of the 
far more terrible fate which now loomed | Hole, and then, pretending that her foot had 
so imminently before them? But all the | slipped, and that she could go no further, 
instincts of her nature rose up in revolt at | she sank down on her knees on the rock, 





the idea of self-destruction, and she dismiss- 
ed the thought almost as soon as it was con- 
ceived. No! she would fight for her life 
while the faintest hope remained, and when 
that was gone, would strive to die bravely, 
as the wife of Miles Gurlock ought to die. 

‘L wish dad would come and take us 
home,’ sighed Jamie, whose fears were be- 
ginning to be lost in his desire for —~ 
‘Last time I was here, I crept into the Kel- 

ie’s Hole, and when dad couldn’t see me, 
e thought I had tumbled into the sea, and 
rarely frightened he was.” 

The Kelpie’s Hole! How foolish of her 
not to have thought of it before! Here 
was a hiding-place almost impossible for 
strangers to discover, unless they were bent 
specially on finding it; the very refuge for 
which she had been praying, recalled to her 
recollection by the thoughtless prattle of 
her child. She bent her head humbly for a 
moment, and a solemn feeling of gratitude 
pervaded her whole being. But she had no 
time to lose. ‘Thou must hide in the Kel- 
pie’s Hole again to-night, Jamie, my man,’ 
she said; and ‘thou mustn’t speak, nor let 
anybody know thou’s there, nor show so 
much as thy nose out of it, till the two bad 
men have gone away, and Abel Rushton or 
thy dad comes back to the Skeve. Dost 
thou understand ?’ 

She had been stripping off ker warm 
woolsey petticoat as she spoke thus, in which 
she now proceeded to wrap Jamie, putting 
Miles’s heavy pea-jacket over all; and then 
snatching him up in her arms, she ran, as 
fast as her strength would allow her, to the 
little jutting ledge of rock under which was 
the entrance to theKelpie’s Hole, anentrance | 
only just large enough for Jamie, encum- 
bered as he was, to wriggle through, but | 
expanding inside into a tiny cavern, with | 
sufficient space for a lad of his age to sit. or | 
lie without being cramped. 








Mam would have liked much to say a few | 
farewell words to the child whom she hard- | 


ly expected to see again on earth, but there | 


and waited with clasped hands and bowed 
head for what might happen next. 

With many loud oaths and objurgations, 
Black Steve liurried after his victim as fast 


as his bulk would permit him, Mr. Cris 


bringing up the rear in a more leisure] 
fashion. ‘You Jezebel!’ exclaimed Blac 
Steve, while still some distance away, ‘ I'll 
put an end to your vagaries at once and for 
ever;’ and another moment would indeed 
have ended ali Mam’s troubles, had not Mr. 
Cris hastened up, and striking his friend's 
arm on one side, sent the bullet intended for 
her to flatten itself harmlessly against a tall 
pinnacle of rock that rose out of the sea 
some hundred yards away. ‘Don’t you be 
in quite such a hurry, my friend,’ said Mr. 
Cris; ‘there will be plenty of time for that 
sort of thing afterwards, if you wish to 
amuse yourself in such an objectionable 
way. I want to have a little conversation 
with this young person.’ Black Steve 
growled out something below his breath, but 
ventured on no further opposition. 

‘In the Fiend’s name, how did you con-. 
trive to get loose ?’ said Mr. Cris to Mam, 
as he put his hands on -her shoulders, and 
furned her face towards the moon. 

‘ That is for thee to find out, and not for 
me to tell,’ replied Mam. 

‘Perhaps so; but if’—— What more 
Mr. Cris intended to say was never known, 
for at that moment, Black Steve, with a 
loud cry, came running back from the land- 
ing-place. ‘The boats, the boats— they 
are both gone!’ he exclaimed. 

‘Stir from this spot, and [ll shoot you 


| through the head!’ said Mr. Cris to-Mam, 


as he hurried away to verify with his own 
eyes the startling assertion of his friend; 
but, as we know already, the boats were 
really gone, and Abel Rushton with them; 
the only token left of the latter being the 
rope that had bound him, which one of the 
men found on the rocks. 

‘This all comes of your clumsy style of 
tying the fellow up,’ said Mr. Cris savagely 
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to his friend. ‘If I had secured him myeelf, 
he should have found him where we left 
im.’ 

‘ How about your own handiwork, then ?’ 
retorted Steve, pointing to Mam. ‘She 
didn’t get away, did she? Ono!’ 

‘There’s some devilry about the whole 
business that I can’t make out,’ said Mr. 
Cris. ‘I could have sworn that it was im- 
—_— for that woman to stir; and yet in 

ess than five minutes after I leave her she 

is free. I can’t understand it atall. But, 

however, we have no time to bother our 

heads with that just now: the question is, 

_ are we to get away from this cursed 
en?’ 

Black Steve scratched his head disconso- 
lately, but the operation did not seem to 
brighten his ideas. 

‘Wasn’t that a boat I saw lying on the 
other side of the rock ?’ said Mr. Cris, after 
cogitating in silence for a minute or two. 

‘Oh, that’s one of the old light-house 
boats that got a hole knocked in her bottom 
last winter, and is laid up there to dry into 
matchwood, I suppose. She’s no go, she isn’t ; 
she would go down with us before we got a 
quarter of a mile away,’ said Steve. 

‘You just mind this she-cat, while I go 
- have a look at the boat, answered Mr. 

ris. 

In the course of a minute or two he came 
hurrying back. ‘ All right, my hearty !’ he 
exclaimed. ‘ There’s nothing the matter with 
the old tub that I can’t set to rights in a 
couple of hours at the furthest — at least, 
sufficiently to make her answer our purpose. 
There’s wood, and tools, and a kettle of 
pitch in the light-house. We'll -cheat those 
long-shore fellows yet, Steve, my boy; and 
live for years to come to tell of our adven- 
tures on the Skeve Mhoil.’ 

Black Steve fired off a double-shotted vol- 
ley of oaths in his satisfaction at hearing 
this news. 

* But first of all,’ added Mr. Cris, ‘how 
are you going to dispose of this feminine 
piece of goods ?’ 

‘Oh, shoot her, or drown her, which you 
like, replied the brutal giant; ‘so long as 
you finish her off, it don’t matter.’ 

‘ Nay, my friend, it is no business of mine 
whatever ; it is for you to decide, and for 
you to execute. It seems to me, however, 
that the modes you suggest are both vulgar 
and commonplace: and if you would allow 
me a suggestion, I would say, why not bind 
her securely to this wooden stoup, and leave 
her there? She would hardly get away a 
second time, I think; besides, there is no 
place for her to run to.’ 
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| ‘Leave her there for the tide to come up 
'and drown her, I suppose you mean?’ said 
| Steve with a slight shudder, which even his 
| hardened nature could not repress. 

‘Nay, my impulsive Stephen; you have 
no right to assume that I meant any- 
thing of the kind. All that I said was, fas- 
ten her to that stoup. If the tide persists in 
coming up, as you say, why, that is no busi- 
ness of ours; it must do as it likes, of course, 
but we can’t be held responsible for its ac- 
tions. The tide may be going out, for any- 
thing we know or care.’ 

Black Steve, whose nerves had quite re- 
covered from their momentary tremor, grin- 
ned approval of the scheme. He picked up 
the rope that had been used to bind Abel 
Rushton, and grasping Mam roughly by the 
shoulder, bade her get up, for she was still 
kneeling with bent head and clasped hands. 
She sprung to her feet, as though a serpent 
had bitten her, the moment Steve touched 
her shoulder. ‘ Are you men or monsters, 
she exclaimed, turning suddenly, and facing 
her two tormentors, ‘ that you talk of tortur- 
ing a poor helpless woman thus? Have you 
no mothers or sisters of your own, to think 
of whom would shame you out of so terrible 
a crime? IfI must die, let me die quickly: 
you have the means at hand. What have I 
done to either of you, that you should con- 
demn me to a death so horrible ? ’ 

‘Look here, Janet Gawne!’ exclaimed 
Black Steve fiercely. ‘Seven years ago, I 
swore to be revenged on thee, and this night 
T'll keep my word. I’ve along memory, and 
I never forgive injury ; so don’t ask mercy 
here, lass, because neither of us knows the 
meaning of the word. I’ve longed, times 
out of mind, to be revenged on thee and 
thy smooth-tongued husband ; now that the 
chance has come, I’m not going to let it slip 
through my fingers.” And Black Steve 
laughed a great’ brutal laugh of triumph, 
that seemed to be echoed by a hundred 
mocking fiends. 

Mam Gurlock uttered no further word of 
any kind, but passively suffered herself to 
be led to the ‘ stoup,’ Mr. Cris in so far as- 
sisting his friend ; after which, Black Steve 

roceeded to tie her to the post as securely 
as his skill knew how; then, after a few 
more mocking words, they left her to her 
fate, and crossed to the other side of the 
rocks, and at once set about their task of 
patching up the old boat, on which their 
safety now entirely depended. The stoup 
to which they had fastened their victim was 
merely a stout wooden post, fastened down 
to the rock with iron clamps and screws, to 
which the larger class of craft that some- 
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times visited the Skeve Mhoil in calm 
weather might be safely moored whatever 
the state of the tide. 

Yes, Mam Gurlock was left to her fate, 
and a very dreadful one it seemed, even to 
her brave soul, which was not daunted by 
trifle. The tide was rising fast; already 
its tiny lapping waves were washing about 
her feet and ankles: in less than an hour, it 


would cover her head. The wind had died | 


away again with the turn of the tide, and the 
bank of cloud that had lain low in the north 
for so long a time was now creeping up the 
sky with dark intent, shutting out the stars 
one after another, and would soon obscure 
the moon itself. Mam Gurlock’s eyes un- 
consciously followed the unfolding edge of 
cloud in its slow steady advance. The cloud 
was advancing, and the tide was rising; and 
by the time that black canopy had shut out 
the whole bright moonlit sky, the waters 
would have closed over her, and she would be 
recokoned no more among the living. Well 
now that Miles was dead, there did not seem 
much in life to desire. Jamie was safe, and 
would be well cared for and properly brought 
up by Miles’s relations at Birchallen ; still, 
it would have been sweet to see the lad 
grow up, and to watch the ripening promise 
of his childhood fulfil itself in summers yet 
unborn; but not for her might such happi- 
ness be. Then sky and ocean vanished from 
before her eyes, and she saw the little cot- 
tage where she and Miles had spent their 
happy wedded life — the little happy home 
which she, alas! would never enter more — 
with its thatched eaves, where the twitter- 
ing swallows brooded ; and its patch of flow- 
er-garden, sweet-scented through all the 
summer months—she seemed to smell it 
now; with the stretch of high-road in front 
of it that led down into Warrendale; and 
the footway across the moors, that brought 
you direct to the cliffs. with the sea beating 
tar below: very vividly she saw them all! 

How fast the tide was rising! It reached 
to her waist already. But a very little 
while now, and her life, with all its pleasures 
and pains, would be closed, like a book that 
is shut up for ever. She had read, and she 
had heard the minister speak of the dark 
river that must be passed before the shining 
land beyond it could be reached; was she 
hoping too much, she asked herself, to hope 
that Miles, that the husband she had loved 
so truly on earth, might be there to greet 


her, all beautiful with the light of immortal- | 


ity, at the moment her foot touched the gold- 
en shore? How much such a hope miti- 

ated the darkness of that terrible hour, she 
herself could best have told. 
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What was that? She could not keep 
down the smothered shriek that burst from 
her lips. She thought herself alone with 
Death, and suddenly she felt the touch of 
something on her shoulder. 

Who or what could it be? She was so 
fast bound, that she could not turn her head 
to look; but next moment Jamie’s voice 
sounded in her ears, and it seemed to her 
the sweetest music she had ever heard. 

“O Jamie, why didn’t thou stay in thy 
hiding-place?” said Mam. “Hie thee 
back, dear, as fast as thou canst go, and 
don’t stir out again till daylight.” 

“T’'m frightened, Mam, to be there by 
myself in the dark. If the Kelpie came 
home and found me, what would he say ? 
Have the bad men tied thee to the stoup, 
Mam? Shall I run up into the light-house, 
and try to find a knife again ?” 

“ Nay, lad; the bad men would see thee, 
and then they would kill thee. But, O 
Jamie, if thou couldst but undo that knot 
in the rope just under my arm!” 

Jamie set to work with fingers and teeth 
to unfasten the knot indicated by his moth- 
er, which he was able to reach without diffi- 
culty, the back of the stoup resting against 
a shelf of rock some three feet in height, on 
which the lad was now standing. 

The desire of life came back strongly to 
Mam Gurlock with the presence of her 
child, and the faint hope of escape which 
his Words suggested. What she should do 
next, even if she succeeded in freeing her- 
self from the rope, she did not then pause to 
consider, for the water was creeping higher 
every minute, and there was no time to be 
lost. But the knot was a hard one to un- 


pick, and seemed at one time as though it. 


would withstand all Jamie’s efforts; but af- 
ter a while it began to feel looser to his fin- 
gers, and he had just said: “I shall soon 
have it done now, Mam,” when the mother’s 
watchful ears heard footsteps advancing 
over the rocks. 

“Into the water, Jamie!” whispered 
Mam, turning sick with terror; “and don’t 
speak or stir till I tell thee.” 

Jamie slipped into the water like a young 
otter, and crouched under the lee of the 
rocky ledge on which he had been standing, 
with nothing but his nose and chin exposed 
to view; while Black Steve came striding 
down, to see that his victim was still secure. 
Having felt at the rope, and satisfied him- 
self that Mam could not possibly escape : 
“ By the seven holy pokers, but this is the 
finest bit of sport I’ve had for many a day ! 
How does the water feel this evening, Mis- 
tress Gurlock? Cool and pleasant, eh?” 
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said the ruffian, with a laugh which told at 
once that he was half-drunk. ‘“ Yes, you're 
a plucky one ; but you'll look rather washed 
out, I reckon, at low-water to-morrow. 
Well, good-bye, dear — good-bye, and pleas- 
ant dreams to you!” and with another 
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chances of escape would have been remote 
indeed. She had chosen this point as the 
most favourable for her purpose, the ground 
between the place where she now was and 
the entrance to the light-house being thickly 
strewn with huge boulders, which would 





brutal laugh, Black Steve turned on his 
heel, and strolled back slowly over the 
rocks. 

Mam Gurlock breathed once more. 
“ Now, Jamie, lad, try thy hand at the rope 


serve to hide their advance; while in every 
other direction it was quite bare and ex- 
posed, except immediately at the back of 
the light-house, from which the safest ap- 
proach might have been made; but there 
again,” she said in a low voice; and Jamie | the rocks rose too peo: with sharp, 
scram'led on to the rock, and shook the | serrated edges, and deep holes between, to 
water carelessly from him somewhat after | be ventured over by any one after dark. 

the fashion of a dog, and set to work again, Inch by inch, silently and cautiously, 
with nimble fingers and sharp teeth, to free | Mam Gurlock, with Jamie by her side, but 
his darling mother. At length the task was | on the side furthest removed from the view 


accomplished, and for the second time that | of the men, emerged from the shelter of the 
'vock, and crawled across the open space of 





night Mam Gurlock’s bonds fell from her, 
thanks to the aid of Jamie. Although at) ground to the next large stone ; then, after 
liberty, she was as far from safety as ever,|a minute’s rest, forward again to the next 
unless she could get back unseen into the sheltering spot; and so from one to the 
light-house; but how was that to be accom-| other, ever nearer the desired haven. 
plished ? The two men were hard at work | While they were still some distance from 
patching up the old boat just on the other! the light-house, and at the moment they 
side of the building, within half-a-dozen | were half-way between two boulders, Mam, 
yards, in fact, of the outside ladder, up| with her eye ever on the two men, saw 
which she must climb undetected, or her life Black Steve put down his lantern, and turn 
would not be worth a minute’s purchase. his face directly toward the spot where they 
Then there was Jamie to be considered, then were. Mam’s hand gave Jamie a 
who objected strongly to going back to the warning squeeze, and mother and son re- 
Kelpie’s Hole, and in his present frame of mained as immovable as though they had 
mind Mam felt that it would be dangerous been cut out of stone till the danger was 
to leave him. However great the risk over. The black-haired giant yawned, 
might be, he must keep her company this | scratched his head, stretched out his huge 
time ; she could not bear to seek the secu- | arms, and after gazing seaward for a few 
rity of the light-house for herself, and leave moments, resumed his task of lighting his 
him out there exposed to so many chances companion. If his eyes rested for a moment 





of detection. They must be saved togeth- 
er, or they must die together. 


on the recumbent figure of Mam Gurlock, 
‘it was only as they might have rested on 


Having wrung some of the water out of any wave-worn boulder, indifferently, and 


her dress, Mam, followed by Jamie, pro- 
ceeded to creep cautiously on her hands 
and knees round the lower edge of the 
Skeve Mhoil, till she came to a point that 
was in a direct line with the entrance-lad- 
der, and in full view of both the men, had 
they turned their heads to look. Peering 
from behind a loose fragment of rock, Mam 
saw the two men very intent on the speedy 
completion of their task, Mr. Cris hammer- 
ing away with might and main, while his 
amiable friend held a huge lantern to light 
him over his work. Mam felt that she 
could hardly have a more favourable oppor- 
tunity, since the noise of the hammering 
would serve to drown any that might be 
caused by the movements of herself or 
Jamie; but, at the best, it was a dangerous 
proceeding. Fortunately, the moon was 
now entirely obscured, otherwise, their 


| without thought. : 
| This danger over, Mam and Jamie crept 
'stealthily on their way. reaching at last the 
foot of the light-house without discovery ; 
then Mam, taking Jamie on her back, began 
the ascent of the ladder. Step by step 
‘upward, as silently as a shadow, she had 
reached the top in safety, and had just swun 
Jamie round from her shoulder, and passe 
him in through the little entrance-door, 
when Mr Cris, pausing from his work for a 
moment, turned to contemplate the state of 
the weather ; and as he did so, his quick eye 
caught the outline of something dark moving 
on the ladder. ‘Look to your prisoner, 
Steve!’ he cried, and drawing a pistol from 
his belt, fired. The bullet whizzed past 
Mam Gurlock’s head, but did not touch her, 
and before there was time to fire a second 
shot, she was safe within the light-house, 
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with the little iron door shut and bolted | first stroke, the two men were pushing their 


between herself and her enemies. 


She | boat down the slanting rocks into the sea. 


caught Jamie to her heart, and murmured a | Another moment, and they were both pull- 


brief thanksgiving to Heaven; and then her 
overwrought nerves gave way, and she fell 
into a sort of half-swoon, from which she 
was aroused, after a minute or two. by a 
violent hammering at the iron door. It was 
Black Steve, furious at her escape, trying 
to force an entrance. She had little fear 
that he would effect his purpose, for she 
knew the stout old door Lan Ty not yield 
readily. Still, there was a possibility that 
the door might give way under the assaults 
of the furious giant; so Mam, followed by 
Jamie, ascended to the room above, and 
taking down an old blunderbuss which hung 
against the wall, more for ornament than 
use, she proceeded to load it, to the best of 
her knowledge, from the bag of bullets and 
the powder-flax in her husband's chest, 
which Miles always kept there ready for an 
occasional fowling expedition. Thus armed, 
Mam Gurlock, taking Jamie by the hand 
went up to the lamp-room, determined, 
should Black Steve break in, and such 
dreadful occasion arrive, to sell her life as 
dearly as possible. She stole out into the 
gallery, and looked down. He was still 

ammering savagely at the door, but as yet 
to little purpose, while Mr Cris, on the rocks 
below, was swearing at him for a senseless 
fool, and vowing that they would not have 
time to finish the boat and get clear away, 
if he delayed a minute longer; but Steve 
was too intent on the accomplishment of his 
revenge to heed the entreaties of his friend. 


Mam crept round to the opposite side of | 


the gallery, and straining her eyes, without 
hope or expectation, over the dark waste of 
waters, saw — what? A large boat pulling 
rapidly and steadily for the Skeve Mhoil! 
It was only a few hundred yards away, and 
could be clearly seen, elt to a momen- 
tary break in the clouds, through which the 
moonlight streamed full and bright. One 
long incredulous gaze, as though what she saw 


ing with desperate energy for the shore. 
| But the boat had been badly mended, and 
| the water began to come in rapidly, so that 
| Mr. Cris had soon to cease from rowing, and 
occupy himself in bailing; while Black 
Steve, notwithstanding all his exertions, 
could make but little headway with the 
water-logged craft. Five minutes later, the 
strange boat rounded the edge of the Skeve 
Mhoil, on its way to the landing-place, and 
next moment a loud shout from its crew an- 
nounced that the flight of the two men was 
discovered, and the boat's head was at once 
put round in pursuit. 
Black Steve and his companion seemed 
for a minute or two to redouble their efforts 
‘to escape, and then, as if seeing the utter 
hopelessness of their case, they at once 
ceased rowing, and sat quietly on their oars, 
as though merely waiting for their pursuers 
to’ come up to yield themselves into their 
|hands. But when the pursuing boat had got 
within a dozen yards of the other, Mr. Cris 
leaped suddenly from his seat, and fired both 
| his pistols at the advancing foe; and then, 
with a wild inarticulate ery of rage and de- 
| spair, he leaped headlong into the waves, and 
|sank to rise on more. Black Steve, unlike 
| his friend, was an excellent swimmer, and 
ore the confusion incident on the firing of 
the two pistols among the crew of the boat 
was over, he had slipped quietly into the 
water, and coming up after a lengthened 
| dive, struck out boldly for the shore. The 
impression among the crew of the boat was 
that both the men were drowned; and on 
finding that the light-house boat was on the 
point of going down, orders were at once 
| given to pull back to the Skeve Mhoil. The 
| boat and crew proved to be those of a reve- 
nue-cutter, which had picked up Abel Rush- 
‘ton as he was drifting helplessly past the 
| Giant’s Nose. On hearing his story, prepara- 
tions had at once been made to capture the 








were merely the phantom of a diseased brain, | two villains, and look after the safety of 
and then Mam Gurlock, with a sob of} Mam Gurlock and her son. 


heartfelt gratitude, accepted the appearance | 


as a blessed reality. As a signal that the 
boat was seen, she then began to toll the 


Leaving two of his crew to look after the 
light-house, the officer in charge of the boat 
‘carried Mam Gurlock and Jamie ashore, 





large deep-mouthed bell, which was rung by | where a search was at once instituted for 
the keepers in foggy weather when the lamps | missing Miles. After several hours’ search, 
were invisible, and its solemn tones now | he was found, bound hand and foot, in one 
boomed forth through the quiet night, in- | of the many caves for which that part of the 
stinct with dread significance to the two | coast is noted. He stated that he had been 
wretches on the rocks below. | set upon by Black Steve and three more 


But wary Mr. Cris had also seen what | men as he was returning from seeing Martin 
was coming, and had passed the alarm to | Gilbert safe home; in the scrimmage, he had 
Black Steve ; and as the bell gave forth its | received a blow on the head which had ren- 
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dered him insensible for some time ; and on| where they had left it while occupied with 
recovering his wits, had found himself the mending of the boat; and when old 
tied hand and foot, and left in charge of} Martin Gilbert died, some three years 
two out of his four captors. On the land-| afterwards, the whole amount was left as a 
ing of the revenue-cutter’s boat, these men legacy to. Mam Gurlock. 
had taken the alarm, and left him. "| any years have elapsed since these 
A few days saw Miles thoroughly recover-| events took place; Miles Gurlock, a gray- 
ed from his injuries; but the long and severe headed man, is now head-keeper of the 
strain on the nerves of his wife was a much | light-house on the Skeve Mhoil ; while Mam 
more serious matter, and several months jis still alive and hearty, and as nice an old 
passed away before Mam Gurlock was her) woman as you need wish to see. Jamie 18 
old joyous buoyant self again, and could grown up into a stalwart man, almost as big 
bear to talk calmly over the incidents of’ as his father was in his younger days; he 1s 
that terrible night on the Skeve Mhoil. a sailor, too, although not in the Greenland 
The body of Black Steve was washed up| trade, being, in fact, the much-esteemed 
a day or two afterwards, several miles down captain of one of our largest ocean-steamers ; 
the coast. He had been caught by the cur- it was from his own lips J heard the nar- 
rent, and carried away and drowned. ‘rative which I have here attempted to set 
The money, in the effort to obtain which | down, the last time I came across with him 
Mr. Cris and his friend lost their lives, was from — ah, well, never mind from where. 
found intact on the table of the light-house, 





Tue Pyramips. — The nearer we approach | gazed up to a series of about 200 stone walls, 
the Great Pyramid, the more it rose upon us a | which, after reaching to an elevation of 120 feet 
revelation of majesty and power. When it|higher than the ball of St. Paul’s, were lost 
was proposed to me to ascend it, I agreed as a/ at last in the blue sky, and I looked down half- 
matter of course; and when one of our party |dizzy to the base beneath me. The next wall 
kindly hinted at the difficulty, I looked up to| above me was somewhere about my chest or 
the artificial molehill, and swaggering about|chin! So meditating upon the vanity of hu- 
my exploits on Highland and Swiss mountains, | man wishes, upon the loss to my parish (so 
I expanded my chest, drew myself upright, and argued the flesh) by a vacancy, upon the in- 
pitied the scepticism of my fellow-traveller. | herent excellence of humility, the folly of pride 
The offer of the Arabs to help me up, I rejected | and of sinful ambition, I then, in a subdued 
with a smile of quiet assurance and pe and firm tone, declared that no arguments with 
Walking along the base of the structure, which | which I was then acquainted would induce me 
seemed interminable, we got upon the first|to goa yard higher. I pleaded principle, but 
ledge, and began the ascent. Half-a-dozen | strengthened my convictions by pointing to the 
bare-armed, lightly-clad, dark-complexioned, | burning sun and the absence of a ladder. Bid- 
white-teethed children of the desert surrounded | ding, therefore, farewell to my companions, 
me— measuring me with their eyes, aad jab-| who went up those giant stairs, I begged my 
bering irreverently in Arabic, about my size,|clamorous guides, who clung around, to leave 
I believe: but they ended by volunteering their | me until they returned. The obvious terror of 
assistance. Their speech was interlarded with | the Arabs was that they would lose their pay ; 
the one word, which constantly occurs, and| but I mustered breath enough to say in the 
forms an important portion of the language of | blandest manner, “ Beloved friends and fellow- 
Modern Egypt and Canaan — backsheesh. | labourers! sons of the desert! followers of the 
begged them courteously to leave me: and | false prophet! leave me! go round the corner ; 
with an elasticity remarkable to no one but my-|I wish to meditate upon the past: depart!” 
self I mounted the first step. Having done so,| And then I- emphatically added, “Backsheesh, 
I felt entitled to pause and breathe ; for this | backsheesh, backsheesh! Yes!” They seemed 
step seemed to be a five-feet wall of limestone. | to understand the latter part of my address, 
‘To my amazement I found another before me, | held up their fingers and responded, “ Back- 
and another and another, each of which I} sheesh? yes!” I bowed, “Good!” They re- 
climbed, with the assistance, I confess, of the| plied, “ We are satisfied!” and vanished. 
Arabs — two before and tliree behind—but | And so they left me some twenty steps up the 
with a constantly diminishing sense of strength,| Pyramid, and looking towards Ethiopia and 
and an increasing anxiety to know when I | the sources of the Nile. I was thankful for the 
should reach those short, easy steps which I| repose. One had time to take in the scene in 
had been gazing at from below. I was told | quiet, and to get a whiff from the inexhaustible 
that the steps to the summit were all like those | past in that wondrous spot. The Arabs away, 
Thad passed, but I was also told not to be dis- | everything was calm as the grave, except for 
couraged thereby, as, by hard work, I should | the howls of a wandering jackal that, like a 
be a good way up in half-an-hour; and once | speck, was trotting away over the tawny sand 
up I could rest, so as to be fit for the descent, | beneath me. — Good Words. 
which, after all, was the real difficulty! 1! 
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From the Spectator, 10th June. | the Governor of Bombay, had no personal 

THE BURSTING OF THE BOMBAY | interest in prices. If this area could only 
BUBBLE. | be extended! Well, it seemed on reflec- 

‘tion that it could. Bombay is half-sur- 

Wr have not heard the worst of this rounded by shallows, and the project of 
crash in Bombay yet. Since the failure of stealing these shallows from the sea had 
Paterson’s Darien scheme, we question if, been entertained by far-sighted men for 
the world has ever seen a transfer of prop-| years. So long as the reclaimed land was 
erty so great in an area so limited, and | salable only at a low price, of course the 
spread through so exceedingly short a pe- | schemes were slowly prosecuted, for Anglo- 
riod. It is not yet four months since an | Indians, with the sky as brass and the 
able writer, with peculiar means of infor- | earth as iron, the thermometer at 90 deg. 
mation, described Bombay as a city which | and cholera always at the door, like very 
had been enriched as by an enchanter’s | quick returns; but the instant land rose to 
wand. Every trader had become a mil- its new value, “reclamation” became the 
lionnaire, every wealthy trader a Roths-|speculator’s watchward. His idea was not 
child ; clerks were looking down with con- | altogether unreasonable. If the new pros- 
tempt on official magnates, merchants of- | perity lasted, the price of land would last 
fering to prefects the fee simple of their | too, there was no end to the resources of 
pensions merely as an inducement to accept | the “ gallant South,” and it seemed really 
shares in their profits and their labours. | possible to steal land from the ocean at 
Prices had risen till the wages of servants | 100/. per acre and sell it at 100/. per square 
were multiplied by five, animal food was foot. The shares of one company, the 
beyond the means of officers with fixed in- |“ Back-Bay Reclamation,” we believe, be- 
comes, and the Government declared offi- | gan to rise swiftly, at first by starts, then 
cially that unless salaries were increased by |in great leaps, then with a steady rocket- 
at least 30 per cent. the Administration like rush, till shares on which 5001. had 
would be disorganized by want of men: | been paid sold, it is said, for a few hours 
Merchants held a speculation contemptible | at 14,0001. The shares of the Colaba Land 
unless it peomere 100 per cent., and peas-| Company, on which only 5,000 Rs. were 
ants, unable to conceal or use or compre- | paid, certainly found buyers in June, 1864. 
hend the sudden influx of wealth, jumped | at 65,000 Rs. each. “Then ensued the 
from tireless cart-wheels of solid wood to, pkenomenon always repeated whenever 
wheels bound round with silver tires. | mankind discerns the chance of wealth to 
Much of all this new wealth was real. | be gained without toil or patient waiting. 
For three years a new trade of forty mil- | Men went mad with the lust of premiums, 
lions a year had been turned into Bombay, felt as the first Californian diggers did 
and supposing it to have yielded a profit) when it seemed that a week’s exertion 
of only 25 per cent., thirty millions ster- could give them ease for life,—as if even 
ling had been added to the capital of a| the time for food and sleep were stolen 
community limited in number and yoo 4 | from them by hostile powers. What puerility 
extremely rich. With the new wealth | to wait for dividends, when one rise in the 
came the natural desire for investing it,|shares themselves meant gain beyond mer- 
and of course families and firms grown sud- | chants’ dreams! How far the rise would 
denly rich smiled at the idea of purchasing | go no man knew; but the Colaba project 
Indian Consols yielding barely 5 per cent. | was, we suspect, the secret standard, and 
They wanted 50, and as seemed to men | each man hoped that ten shares, if only 
whose energies had been developed, and | allotted to him, might yield an English 
their imaginations heated by sudden pros-| fortune. Very often these hopes were not 
perity, at least two ways of getting it. disappointed. Most of the shares rose 
Land had become suddenly invaluable. /till the allottee could obtain a profit of 
The surface of Bombay is limited by nature | 1,000/. on each share, and if he could se- 
as strictly as that of Great Britain, and, | cure only fifty shares he, yesterday perhaps 
as usual in all great capitals, there is aja clerk on 3001. a year, possessed a com- 
narrow area abutting upon the water com-| petence for ever. The struggle for shares 
munication, within which for the sake of | degenerated rapidly into a war of intrigue; 
convenience all business is transacted. The | those who had the disposal of them found 
price of sites rose therefore all over the | themselves raised in an instant from their 
island, and in the business quarter leaped | old position as “ adventurers” and “ inter 
up to figures which turned the heads of all | lopers” into the masters of society, — men 
owners of the soil, even of those who, like | could avenge slights or repay kind- 
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ness better and more swiftly than Viceroys.|a mighty rush came the whole fabric of 


The great capitalists went crashing imto the 
market, some, like the Jeejeebhoy family, 
to realize when they had doubled wealth 
already great; others, in the insane hope 
of dividends which would make capital and 
income almost correlative terms. One half 
of the wealth won in the cotton was in- 
vested in reclamation shares, and another 
still more dangerous form of speculation. 
These were the schemes shortly called in 
the Bombay share lists “ Financials,” and 
which, with perhaps an exception, were 
neither more nor less than excessively reck- 
less banks — banks prepared to job on an 
enormous scale in shares. Of course as in- 
dividual allottees made so much, financial 
associations which were monster allottees. 
would make still more, and there was a 
savage rush for their shares also, tempered 
only by the fact that the land companies 
had visibly something to fall back on if the 
crash should come, and many of the “ finan- 
cials” had not. The wariest and most ex- 
perienced, distrustful at first, were in the 
end attracted by the intolerable glitter of 
spoil, and hundreds, aware that the crash 
must come, dashed into the market, hoping 
to escape in time. So extensive was the 
delusion that even the banks shared it, — 
one bank, we fear, in particular which 
ought to have stood steadily aloof. Sir 
Bartle Frere, it is clear from his despatches 
about the price of Government land, had 
little apprehension of any rapid or exten- 
sive reaction, and we greatly fear the offi- 
cial directors of the Bank of Bombay did 
not much restrain their colleagues. It is a 
difficult subject to touch with sufficient 
caution, but a writerin The Bombay Gazette, 
a respectable. paper, owned by business 
men, affirms distinctly that the Bank of 
Bombay has lent the whole of its capital, 
amounting to 2,083,4701., and 2,183,000/. 
out of its deposits upon the security of 
shares in reclamation and such like com- 
panies. If that statement is true, and it is 
made in public, on the spot, and with every 
detail, there is trouble at hand for Bomba 

men such as they have never experienced. 
The Bombay Bank of course cannot fail, 
for Government is its largest shareholder, 
with unlimited liability, but even a suspen- 
sion of cash payments would almost par- 
alyze trade. 

At last the crash came. The American 
war ended with the surrender of General 
Lee; cotton, which had declined for months, 
tumbled to half its war price, the specula- 
tors whose confidence had outlasted the 
high prices took the alarm, and down with 















artificial wealth. Paper property repre- 
senting at least fifteen millions became for 
the moment absolutely worthless, and firms 
like the Camas, whose dealings cover the 
world, who believed themselves masters of 
millions, found themselves in an hour with- 
out a shilling. The reclamation shares, it 
was seen, could never yield anything ap- 
proaching anticipation ; the financial shares 
were based on share security, and business 
men, as quickly depressed as they had been 
elated, suddenly concluded that all shares 
were worth nothing at all. The Banks, in 
a cold fit of prudence, refused to accept 
them in pledge, and by the last advices 
they were literally unsalable. Some fif- 
teen millions of property had ceased to 
have mercantile value. 

Of course all this mighty ruin has, so 
to speak, no national consequence ; it is a 
mere transfer of property trom hand to 
hand. The fall in the price of cotton is 
the measure of the permanent loss sus- 
tained by India, and nearly the whole of 
that is saved to England, and the remain- 
der to the consumers of cotton goods. The 
loss on the shares is not a national or even 
local loss. The man who has purchased 
suffers, but the man who sold benefits as 
much. It is only a bubble which has burst, 
not an industry which has perished; but in 
its bursting what a mass of individual suf- 
fering must it not have caused! The 
whole system of society in Bombay has for 
three years been based upon the belief 
that the wild prosperity of the island would 
be permanent, and much wealth upon 
shares which, now that wild prosperity has 
disappeared, are worth in many cases not 
half their original or a twentieth of their 
ultimate value. A man owning a million in 
them, who has perhaps given a million for 
them, could not buy a dinner with them, 
and never will by the patient waiting of 
years obtain a hundred thousand pounds 
for them. Of course reclamation shares 
will still yield something, for land in Bom- 
bay can never be cheap, but they will yield 
it only to the slow and patient industry of 
the hydraulic engineer, who has hardly as 
yet commenced his labours, and who as- 
suredly will promise no dividend until his 
works have been completed. Meanwhile 
the owners of millions are beggared, all 
who expect money from them will lose it, 
all who took contracts with them must give 
them up, all who advanced them cash must ° 
wait years for its repayment, even if they 
are ever repaid in full. There is not an 
|industry connected with Bombay which 
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will not feel the effect of the shock; there 
is scarcely a firm which will not suffer; 


VERSITY EDUCATION. 


swarms of so-called literates. Without go- 
ing into any invidious details, it must be ad- 





there is not a family which will not for! mitted that neither the culture, nor the 
rears to come have cause to remember the | temper, nor the manners of these new 
ursting of the great bubble of 1865. Of | prophets, tend to throw the old-fashioned 
course Bombay will survive it all, for it has | Oxtord or Cambridge parson into the shade. 
lost neither its original trade, nor the thirty | People who have been accustomed to Dr. 
millions accumulated out of its windfall,| Grantley cannot all at once become attach- 
nor the new industries those thirty millions | ed to Mr. Slope. The great and increasin 
must in the end develop, but the individu-| prevalence of Slopes in the ecclesiastic 
als who made up the Bombay world — | world has sent graduates up to a premium. 
they, with new habits of luxury, new wants, , Then, besides the literate, there is the com- 
new tastes, and new thoughts of life, have | petition wallah. With a theological college 
to bear a return to deeper poverty than | on one side, and that new abomination, a 
that they thought they had escaped for | Civil Service college, on the other, Trinity 





ever. 


From the Saturday Review. 
THE COST OF A UNIVERSITY EDUCATION: 


A RATHER attenuated kind of correspond- 
ence has, for some reason or other, been 
lately admitted ipto the columns of the 
Times upon the old theme of University ex- 
penses. It surely is a piece of reckless im- 
providence on the part of the leading jour- 
nal to use up so early, and with such scanty 
effect, this favourite subject. After the 
elections, it will probably be hard to find 

adding for the daily papers, and, except- 
ing perhaps the Social Evil, there is noth- 
ing about which newspaper correspondents 
can find so much to say. Most people who 
think it amusing or edifying to write to the 
Times simply for the sake of writing have 
either themselves been to college, or else, at 
least, they have University men among 
their relations. And it is astonishing how 
slender are the grounds on which people 
venture to pronounce opinions about Oxford 
and Cambridge, or, for that matter, about 
anything in the world. There can be no 
doubt that it is very interesting to a great 
number of persons to know how much it ac- 
tually costs to live at college and get a de- 
gree, an whether there is any reason for 
thinking that the cost might be so much 
lessened as to admit a larger number of very 
poor men. Even those who look with the 


and Balliol, Oriel and St. John’s, shine out 
with brighter radiance. The literate who 
has been brought up on a course of sectari- 
an theology, and the Civil Service candidate 
who has been brought up in every known 
branch of science, and the history of the 
world from its infancy, and the language 
and literature of all the countries in the 
world, and every other subject of human 
knowledge, contrive between them to make 
a mere Oxford or Cambridge man appreci- 
ate the worth of his own system with pecu- 
liar satisfaction. And the world sees the 
difference with almost equal . clearness. 
Searcely anybody who couid afford to send 
his son to the University, with the prospect 
of making such a moderate living as a Uni- 
versity man can generally command after- 
wards, would think of sending’ him to a 
| theological college, or to a local college be- 
longing to the University of London, or to 
‘a crammer who calls himself an education- 
| ist and his house an institute. 

| The question of expense is one, there- 
| fore, of the highest interest to a great many 
persons. To a wealthy man it does not 
‘make much difference whether the Times is 
right in fixing a hundred a year as the cost 
of living at a University, or the correspond- 
ent who maintains that twice that sum 
| would be a good deal nearer the mark. But, 
even of those whose sons go to college, 
alarge majority are very far from being 
| wealthy. A great proportion of the under- 
graduates who are up at any given time do 
| not belong to the opulent classes at all, but 








greatest contempt on all the institutions of | to those for whom the difference of a hun- 
their country continue to pay respect to a/| dred a year between the cost of two courses 

ood degree.. Mr. Bright himself would, | would be instantly decisive. On the whole, 
we should think, admit the existence of| the recent abortive attempt to get up asham 
merit in a double-first, or a senior wrangler. | controversy about University expenses has 
And there are one or two especial reasons | contained even fewer grains of truth and 
at the present time why to have had a Uni-| judgment than usual. In fact, the field of 
versity education is a thing for which to be the controversy was scarcely marked out. 
very thankful. The Church, for instance,|The disputants omitted, as perhaps dispu- 
is most unpleasantly infested with large | tants generally do, to define their terms, 
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The writer of the leading article probably 
meant one thing, and the correspondent 
meant another. If, under the head of Uni- 
versity expenses, you include simply the 
amount of money which finds its way to the 
College bursar and the University chest, a 
hundred a year is, in ordinary cases, a very 
ample estimate. If, on the other hand, you 
mean the total annual expenditure of an 
economical and sensible man, two hundred 
a year is nearer the truth. No amount of 
discussion can really throw much new light 
upon the matter. It is not so many years 
since we were all thoroughly crammed with 
lists of prices, and items of college expendi- 
ture and all manner of fancy averages and lit- 
tle financial schemes for enabling men to get 
first-rate education for something less than 
it would take to teach a lad how to cut off a 
leg or to understand the technicalities of 
myn a in a Chancery suit. One or two 
ittle reforms were made, and it is now un- 
derstood that in the best colleges at both 
Universities a man gets board, lodging, tui- 
tion, and all the rest at the most reasonable 
rate at which they can be provided. It 
may not be the case in all the colleges. It 
certainly is so in those of them which have 
acquired the highest reputation for turning 
out good men. It is always dangerous to 
attempt to fix with any accuracy the in- 
come which a man should have in order to 
live in a certain style; but at Oxford, at all 
events —and we presume no great modifi- 
cation would be necessary to make the same 
estimate apply to Cambridge—a lad can 
get on very well with a yearly allowance 
of somewhere between a hundred and 
seventy and two hundred a year. This sup- 
poses that he passes most of the ‘vacation 
at home or with hospitable friends. There 
can be no doubt that a great many men 
manage to get through for a smaller sum 
than this. But then they sacrifice many of 
the advantages which are among the most 
characteristic and the most important that 
University life has to offer. They cannot 
afford extra tuition; they are pinched in 
their supply of books; and they cannot 
enter heartily into those pleasurable hospi- 
talities which go almost as far as the Ethics 
to make University men what they are. All 
this is a serious drawback. To be able to 
get the best out of a University education a 
man should scarcely have less than the sum 
we have named; andif he is a sensible fel- 
low, and his father can afford it, he will be 
all the better for another fifty or hundred a 
year. It may appear rather hard that so 
considerable an allowance as this should be 
required. And to people who have two or 





three sons to start in life and a daughter or 
two to look after, and only a fair professional 
income, say a thousand a year, the allow- 
ance is considerable. But we must also take 
into account the large number of scholar- 
ships, exhibitions, and the like, which are 
open to industry and merit at both Oxford 
and Cambridge. It is not too much to sa 
that any lad with moderate ability and appli- 
cation may make sure of one of these useful 

rizes. It does not require either the intel- 
ectual power or the labor of a first-class man 
to get a scholarship worth fifty, sixty, or 
even eighty pounds year. The amount of 
these endowments and their accessibility to 
boys of moderate talent is too often lett out of 
sight in discussions upon the cost of Univer- 
ity education. 

Still it is of no use to shut our eyes to the 
fact that a University education 1s of the 
nature of aluxury. It never can be any- 
thing else. It must alwaysremain more or 
less beyond the reach of all but the compar- 
atively rich. The power of sending young 
men to Oxford and Cambridge can no more 
be universally or even widely possessed than 
capital can. It implies capital. It implies 
the ability to spare money for an invest- 
ment. But why? Not because the col- 
leges are extortionate, or Alma Mater a ra- 
pacious step-mother. Even if this were 
true, which it certainly is not, the compara- 
tive exclusiveness could be readily account- 
ed for by other considerations. And if it 
were possible to keep'a son three years at 
college for one-fourth of the sum now re- 
quired, these considerations would be scarce- 
ly at all less powerful. The great objection 
which a poorish man has to the outlay is, 
that it produces nothing tangible, and appar- 
ently leads to nothing. If the seven or 
eight hundred pounds procured for his son 
the lucrative skill of a surgeon, or a solicit- 
or, or a civil engineer, he could perhaps af- 
ford the money. But they do not. They 
only furnish a comparatively unremunera- 
tive knowledge, and improve a man’s men- 
taleapacity. But prone capacity in itself 
is unproductive. It should be accompanied 
by special and technical capacity, if it is to 
be the nfeans of replacing the expended 
capital or procuring an income for its pos- 
sessor. After the money has been spent at 
Oxford, more money is wanted still to pay 
fees to a pleader or to a hospital. Except- 
ing the Church and tuition and a Govern- 
ment office, there is no means of making a 
living open to a man who has just taken 
his degree, without further delay and more 
spending of money. With these two excep- 
tions, there is no profession from which a 
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man can derive a decent income until he | urally reluctant to allow the sons on whom 
has devoted both money and time to the ac-| will eventually fall the control of his busi- 
quisition of some knowledge of its details | ness to lose so many available years before 
and practice. This is after all that can be | they begin to learn its very rudiments. Be- 
said, the chief reason why a University ed- | sides, there is the risk that, if they do not 
ucation is too costly a luxury to be accessi- | enter business until the character is formed, 
ble to any but well-to-do people. A father | they may never be able to get the zeal and 
knows that, if he sends a boy to a cram-| the steady sort of enthusiasm requisite for 
mer, the boy will get an Indian appointment great successes in commerce, as in every- 
and be making his own living before he is| thing else. Instead of weak and vague talk 
two or three-and-twenty. If he makes him’ about University expenses, it would be 
walk the hospitals and attend lectures,| much better to examine whether some re- 
at two-and-twenty he has passed the Col-| adjustment of the University system is not 
lege of Surgeons, and is fully qualified to | possible which would save, not money, but 
earn enough money to keep himself upon. time. And there is a good deal of danger 
He has learnt a craft, and can at once get |in meddling here; for, if lads either go to 
an appointment either in the army, or on’ college when they are too young, or do not 
board ship, or at a provincial infirmary. | stay there long enough to have a chance of 
This is a great point. And the same kind | thoroughly drinking in the spirit of the 
of consideration applies to some of the most place and its teaching, they might really 
opulent classes. A great merchant is nat- just as well never go at all. 











THE CAPTAIN. 
A LEGEND OF THE NAVY. 


He that only rules by terror 
Doeth grievous wrong, 

Deep as Hell I count his error : 
Let him hear my song. 

Brave the Captain was: the seamen 
Made a gallant crew, 


| Then they look’d at him they hated, 
| 
Gallant sons of English freemen, | 


Had what they desired : 

Mute with folded arms they waited — 
Not a gun was fired. 

But they heard the foeman’s thunder 
Roaring out their doom ; 

All the air was torn in sunder, 
Crashing went the boom, 

Spars were splinter’d, decks were ghatter’d, 
Bullets fell like rain ; 

Over mast and deck were scatter’d 
Blood and brains of men. 

Spars were splinter’d ; decks were broken : 
Every mother’s son — 

Down they dropt — no word was spoken — 
Each beside his gun 


Sailors bold and true. 

But they hated his oppression, 
Stern he was and rash ; 

So for every light transgression 
Doomed them to the lash. 

Day by day more harsh and cruel 


Seem’d the Captain’s mood. a ? . 
Secret wrath like smother’d fuel | ee they Pg lying, 
grim. 


Burnt in each man’s blood. 3 ‘ 
Yet he hoped to purchase glory, Mid they ome hens Aa dying, 


Hoped to make the name : : 
Of his vessel great in story, —- apes reliance 


| 
Wheresoe’er he came. | bn : r 
So they passed by capes and islands, | “a —— a degaaaa 
| 
| 


Many a harbour-mouth, : 

adios @ der polmy highlands, Shame and wrath his heart confounded, 
Far within the South. 

On a day when they were going 
O’er the lone expanse, 

In the north, her canvas flowing, 
Rose a ship of France. 

Then the Captain’s colour heighten’d, 
Joyful came his speech : 

But a cloudy gladness lighten’d 
In the eyes of each. 

“Chase,” he said: the ship flew forward, 


Pale he turn’d and red, 

Till himself was deadly wounded 
Falling on the dead. 

Dismal error ! fearful slaughter ! 
Years have wander’d by, 

Side by side beneath the water 
Crew and Captain lie ; 

There the sunlit ocean tosses 
O’er them mouldering, 

And the lonely seabird crosses 


‘And the wind did blow ; With one waft of the wing. 


Stately, lightly, went she Norward, Tennyson. 
Till she near’d the foe. 











